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HAWTHORNE’S  EARLY  YEARS. 


By  Manning  Hawthorne. 


I. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1804,  dawned  in  Salem  with  much 
of  the  noise  and  prunpowder  with  which  Americans  yearly 
announce  their  independence.  There  were  the  sounds  of 
discharginjf  cannon,  of  martial  music,  and  the  gay  shouts 
of  those  attending  the  various  festivities  when  the  United 
States  celebrated  its  twenty-eighth  birthday.  The  local 
papers  of  that  time,  in  giving  a  report  of  the  day’s  events, 
said: 

The  Salem  cadets  paraded,  attended  by  a  full  band  of 
music,  and  after  a  generous  entertainment  at  Osgood’s 
closed  the  day  with  a  variety  of  manoeuvers  and  firings,  per¬ 
formed  with  spirit  and  accuracy. 

Both  political  parties  had  processions,  dinners,  and  ora¬ 
tions.  One  procession  moved  from  Washington  Square  at 
twelve,  its  starting  being  announced  by  seventeen  guns,  and 
at  their  dinner  at  Mr.  Crombies’  Tavern,  the  toasts  were 
drank  under  the  discharge  of  cannon  stationed  at  North 
Bridge.* 

Salem  had  good  reason  to  celebrate  her  country’s  anni¬ 
versary,  for  the  New  England  seaport  was  at  tW  zenith 
of  its  prosperity;  and  the  Embargo  Act  of  Jetferson, 
which  was  to  start  her  decay  that  the  War  of  1812  would 
complete,  was  still  four  years  hence;  not  only  was  trade 
with  England  and  France  profitable,  but  also  there  was 
the  active  trade  with  China.  The  white  square  houses 
with  their  cupolas  and  fine  doorways,  built  from  the  profits 
of  the  China  trade  by  the  Yankee  skippers,  were  filled 

1  E.  Manning,  “The  Bovhood  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,”  Wide 
Awake,  XXXIII  (1891),  501. 
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with  the  china,  with  the  ivory  figurines  and  fans,  the  enig¬ 
matic  Chinese  idols,  the  silks  and  shawls  that  the  East  had 
contributed  to  soften  the  Puritan  harshness  of  the  house¬ 
hold  furnishings.  Even  a  less  wealthy  mariner,  Nathaniel 
Hathome,  had  brought  home  to  his  bride  a  set  of  mono- 
grammed  china.  The  harbor  was  full  of  ships,  the  streets 
overflowed  with  sailors  of  all  nations,  their  picturesque 
costumes  so  common  a  sight  that  the  crowd  jostled  them 
unconcernedly  as  they  hastened  to  join  the  festivities  in 
celebration  of  the  Fourth.  This  was  not  the  Salem  of 
yesterday  which  Hawthorne  was  to  know,  but  the  Salem 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  proud  in  its  maritime  supremacy, 
and  opulent  with  its  bwty  from  that  trade.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  her  people  celebrated  with  a  great  deal  of 
noise  and  enthusiasm. 

In  a  small  house  at  21  Union  Street,  however,  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  not  being  observed.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
widow  of  Captain  Daniel  Hathome,  who  had  died  eight 
years  previously,  by  their  unmarried  daughter,  Ruth,* 
and  their  son’s  wife,  Elizabeth.  Her  husband,  Nathaniel, 
was  away  on  another  voyage  in  his  brig.  Nobby.  As  she 
lay  in  the  northwestern  chamber,  with  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  sounding  dimly  in 
her  ears,  Elizabeth  Hathorne’s  thoughts  must  have  been 
with  him.  For  another  child  had  been  bom  to  them,  and 
this  time  it  was  a  son,  whose  name  was  to  be  the  same  as 
his  father’s.  She  may  have  wondered  if  he,  too,  would 
follow  the  sea  as  so  many  of  his  ancestors  had  done.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  she  regarded  him  as  a  changeling, 
as  one  who  would  do  none  of  the  things  that  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Hathornes  before  him;  but  that  he 
would  be  a  writer  of  tales,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  written  in  America.  It  would  be  he  who 
would  make  the  deeds  of  his  first  American  ancestors 
live  for  all  time,  and  who  would  picture  the  dying  gran¬ 
deur  of  Salem  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  more  vividly 
remembered  than  all  the  golden  days  of  prosperity  and 
wealth. 

The  first  years  of  the  little  boy’s  life  passed  happily 

a  Ruth  Hathome  (Jan.  20,  1778— July  26,  1847).  She  never 
married. 
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enough.  Captain  Hathorne  came  home,  stayed  a  couple 
of  months,  and  departed  again,  for  the  West  Indies,  for 
England,  for  Africa.  It  was  not  the  best  sort  of  married 
life  for  little  Nathaniel’s  parents,  but  it  was  a  usual  one 
in  Salem.  Elizabeth  had  to  accept  it.  She  had  her  two 
children  and  the  house  to  look  after.  And  in  January, 
1808,  while  her  husband  was  home,  her  third  child,  a 
daughter,  was  born.  Shortly  after  Maria  Louisa’s  birth, 
her  father  sailed  away  to  Dutch  Guiana  for  a  cargo  of 
pepper.  Three  months  later,  on  April  8,  1808,  the  Salem 
papers  carried  a  brief  item  recording  his  death: 

At  Surinam,  of  yellow  fever  Captain  Nathaniel  Hathorne 
of  this  town,  aged  33,  Master  of  the  Brig  Nabby.® 

Elizabeth  Hawthorne  remembered  that  one  morning  the 
little  four-year-old  Nathaniel  was  called  into  his  mother’s 
room,  and  there  informed  by  her  of  his  father’s  death.'* 
Although  he  was  too  young  to  remain  grief-stricken,  yet 
the  dramatic  quality  of  this  announcement  apparently 
always  remained  in  his  memory. 

The  happiness  of  the  past  seven  years  was  over,  if  a 
marriage  consisting  mostly  of  separations  can  be  called 
happiness,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  Elizabeth  Hathorne 
lived  with  her  memories.  But  she  could  not  spend  her 
time  in  grieving,  for  the  future  of  her  three  children  had 
to  be  considered.  Contrary  to  the  sentimental  l^end 
which  has  grown  up  about  her  retirement  from  the  world 
after  her  husband’s  death,  the  letters  of  her  children  reveal 
that  until  they  reached  adulthood,  she  paid  constant  and 
close  attention  to  their  up-bringing,  and  enjoyed  a  closer 
and  more  tender  relationship  with  them  than  was  usually 
customary  in  families  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Her  husband  did  not  leave  her  very  well  off.  There 
was  almost  no  money,  and  very  little  property.  Her 
brother,  Robert  Manning,  took  charge  of  everything,  and 
suggested  that  she  return  to  the  Manning  house.  She 
agreed,  and  they  moved  into  the  house,  already  full  with 
her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  In  the  large  garden 
where  she  used  to  walk  with  the  young  captain  in  the 

s  E.  Manning,  op.  cit.,  p.  503. 

*J.  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  Hit  Wife  (Boston,  1885),  I, 
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days  of  his  courtship,  her  two  older  children  played  all 
day.  Two  of  their  Manning  uncles,  Sam  and  John,  were 
young  enough  to  play  with  them. 

There  are  very  few  details  of  those  early  years.  One 
can  turn  to  Lathrop’s  biography  for  little,  homely  inci¬ 
dents,  which  he  gathered  from  Elizabeth  Hawthorne 
shortly  before  her  death.  Hathaniel  was  a  handsome 
child,  it  is  said,  and  people  stopped  him  on  the  street  to 
admire  him.  How  many  are  the  famous,  who  as  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  stopped  by  admiring  strangers  because  of 
their  beauty!  Not  only  was  he  handsome,  but  he  appre¬ 
ciated  beauty  even  when  he  was  little;  for  he  said  of  a 
woman  who  wished  to  be  kind  to  him,  “Take  her  away! 
She  is  ugly  and  fat  and  has  a  loud  voice !”® 

He  was  fond  of  telling  his  sisters  strange  and  fantastic 
tales  of  ghosts,  of  witches,  and  of  his  own  proposed  travels, 
from  which  he  declared  he  would  never  return.  When  he 
was  quite  small,  he  heard  some  lines  of  Richard  III,  and 
one  in  particular  so  impressed  him  that  he  would  march 
around  the  house  crying,  “Stand  back,  my  Lord,  and  let 
the  coffin  pass!”* 

But  there  were  other  occasions  his  sister  remembered 
that  were  not  so  fraught  with  signs  of  genius.  She  wrotee 
in  a  letter  to  her  nephew  Julian: 

Your  father  was  very  fond  of  animals,  especially  kittens; 
yet  he  sometimes  teased  them,  as  boys  will.  He  once  seized 
a  kitten  and  tossed  it  over  a  fence;  and  when  he  was  told 
that  the  kitten  would  never  like  him  again,  he  said,  “Oh, 
she’ll  think  it  was  William!”  William  was  a  little  boy  who 
played  with  him.  He  never  wanted  money,  except  to  spend ; 
and  once,  in  the  country,  where  there  were  no  shops,  he 
refused  to  take  some  that  was  offered  to  him,  because  he 
could  not  spend  it  immediately.'^ 

When  Hawthorne  was  six,  the  legend  goes,  he  read 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,^  and  during  his  boyhood  this  book 
remained  one  of  his  favorites.  While  such  a  feat  seems 
highly  improbable  to  modern  ears,  it  may  be  true.  It  must 

»G.  P.  Lathrop,  A  Study  of  Hawthorne  (Boston,  1876),  p.  63. 
p.  64. 

»  J.  Hawthorne,  op.  cif .,  I,  p.  99. 

*J.  T.  Fields,  “Hawthorne,”  Yesterdayi  With  Authors  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1872),  p.  44. 
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be  remembered  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  juvenile 
literature  of  any  sort.  If  a  child  wished  to  read,  he  had  to 
read  books  whose  meaning  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
grasp.  In  any  case,  Pilgrim’s  Progress  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  adventure  story.  Since  he  and  his  sisters 
had  free  rein  in  the  Manning  library,  he  could  easily  have 
obtained  it.  And  children  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  had 
a  fervor  for  reading  and  learning  that  went  far  beyond 
the  desires  of  a  modem  child.  If  one  is  startled  by  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  precocity,  he  need  only  examine  the  record  of 
John  Tmmbull,  beside  which  the  Salem  boy’s  achieve¬ 
ment  pales  into  insignificance.  Before  John  Trumbull 
was  two,  he  could  say  by  heart  all  the  verses  in  the 
“Primer,”  and  all  of  Watts’  “Divine  Songs  for  Children.” 
He  could  read  at  the  advanced  age  of  two  and  a  half; 
before  he  was  four  he  had  read  the  entire  Bible;  at  the 
end  of  his  fifth  year  he  started  the  study  of  Latin;  and 
shortly  after  his  seventh  birthday  this  mere  urchin  had 
passed  the  entrance  examinations  for  Yale!®  It  would 
appear  that  Hawthorne  was  really  backward  for  his  time. 
Even  so,  he  could  have  read  Pilgrim’s  Progress  when  he 
was  six. 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  he  started 
his  schooling  under  the  tutelage  of  a  young  man  recently 
graduated  from  Yale,  Joseph  E.  Worcester,^®  who  ran  a 
small  school  in  Salem.  Here  for  the  first  time,  in  all 
probability,  he  was  able  to  associate  with  companions  of 
his  own  age  and  sex.  That  he  did  not  always  get  along 
with  them  in  perfect  accord  is  illustrated  by  Lathrop’s 
account  of  the  pugilistic  encounters  he  used  to  have  with 
a  certain  John  Knight,  whom,  he  said,  had  a  very  quar¬ 
relsome  disposition.*^ 

Shortly  after  Hawthorne  began  his  schooling,  the  War 
of  1812  started,  and  although  New  England  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  it,  there  were  some  of  her  sons  who  went. 
John  Manning,  Hawthorne’s  young  uncle,  was  one  of 

»M.  C.  Tyler,  The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  (New  York,  1897),  I,  191-192. 

10  M.  L.  Hanley,  “Joseph  Worcester,”  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  XX,  526-529,  for  an  account  of  his  life. 

11 Q.  P.  Lathrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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those,  and  he  chose  the  sea.  He  sailed  off  and  was  never 
heard  of  again.  Until  the  end  of  her  life,  old  Mrs.  Man¬ 
ning  hoped  and  believed  he  would  return.  The  shock  of 
his  son’s  loss  may  have  been  too  much  for  Mr.  Manning, 
as  he  died  the  same  year.  Two  years  later  a  daughter, 
Maria,  also  died. 

The  disappearance  of  John  Manning  brought  the  war 
more  closely  home  than  otherwise  might  have  been  the 
case.  But  in  June,  1813,  Lawrence  in  the  Chesapeake 
fought  a  British  frigate  off  Marblehead.  The  battle 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  American  vessel  and  the 
death  of  Lawrence,  who  fell  crying  the  words  that  still 
thrill  schoolboys,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship!”  Crowds  of 
Salem  people  watched  the  battle  from  the  hills,  and  the 
nine-year-old  boy  might  well  have  been  one  of  them.  In 
August  the  bodies  of  Lawrence  and  his  lieutenant,  Lud¬ 
low,  were  brought  back  to  Salem,  and  impressive  honors 
were  paid  them.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  must  have  been 
among  the  throngs  of  people  who  lined  the  streets  that 
day.*^ 

Strangely  enough,  a  little  boy  of  six  who  lived  in  Port¬ 
land  saw  another  sea  battle  that  same  year.  He  stood  on 
the  bluffs  of  the  city  with  his  grandfather.  General  Peleg 
Wadsworth,  and  watched  the  American  ship,  Enterprise, 
capture  a  British  brig.  Boxer,  after  a  fierce  battle,  in  which 
both  captains  were  slain.  They  were  buried  beside  eaeh 
other  in  a  Portland  cemetery  a  few  days  later.  The  boy. 
who  was  to  become  Hawthorne’s  classmate  at  college,  and 
later  one  of  his  best  friends,  was  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.*®  One  of  his  uncles,  Alexander  Wadsworth,  was 
also  in  the  American  navy,  but  unlike  John  Manning,  he 
returned  from  the  war. 

Even  when  he  was  a  little  lad,  Hawthorne  was  attracted 
to  the  wharves.  He  used  to  see  the  schooners  come  around 
Naugus  Head,  their  white  sails  flashing  and  dipping  in 
the  sunshine,  their  sharp  prows  cutting  the  water  and 
sending  up  a  spray  of  foam  on  either  side.  Or  he  would 
walk  down  the  length  of  the  Long  Wharf,  under  the  bow- 
pp.  74-75. 

i-^T.  W.  Higginson,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (Boston, 
1902),  p.  14. 
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sprits  of  the  vessels,  staring  at  their  figureheads,  which 
gazed  back  at  him  blankly  with  their  unseeing  eyes.  The 
small  boy  followed  them,  no  doubt,  in  his  imagination, 
when  they  turned  their  faces  from  Salem  to  breast  the 
cold  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  He  thought  of  all  his  sea¬ 
faring  ancestors  who,  for  over  a  hundred  years,  had  left 
their  home  port  for  strange  and  colorful  lands  far  away. 
Doubtless,  too,  he  thought  of  his  father,  that  sad  pale 
ghost,  who  came  back  to  haunt  the  Salem  which  held  his 
wife.  Did  it  see  the  little  boy  who  struggled  with  his 
longing  to  sail  away,  “and  never  come  back  again” 

There  were  days  when  he  walked  out  to  the  breezyr  pas¬ 
tures  of  Salem  Neck,  which  juts  forth  a  mile  or  two  out 
upon  the  island-strewn  bay.  Sometimes  he  turned  toward 
the  western  suburbs,  over  pasture  roads  bordered  with 
sumac  and  barberry,  or  followed  the  upland  ridge  to  the 
spot  where  Rebecca  Nurse,  and  the  other  Salem  witches, 
condemned  by  Judge  Hathome,  had  gasped  out  their 
wretched  lives. 

At  other  times  he  would  go  to  the  oifice  of  his  uncles’ 
stage  coach  company.  The  hour  he  liked  best  was  the 
one  when  the  stage  drivers  were  reporting  for  duty.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  with  them,  and  they  would  tell  him 
stories  of  their  trips  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth 
of  New  England.  Or  he  would  dart  off  with  a  group  of 
neighborli()(.d  boys  to  play  ball.  He  was  older  now,  and 
the  Manning  garden  and  the  society  of  his  two  sisters 
were  no  longer  satisfactory. 

But  one  day  in  November,  1813,  he  was  carried  home 
by  some  of  his  playmates.  He  had  injured  his  foot,  play¬ 
ing  ball.  A  month  later  it  was  no  better,  and  he  wrote  a 
letter  about  it  to  his  uncle,  Robert  Manning,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  Raymond,  Maine.  This  is  the  earliest  letter 
by  Hawthorne  now  extant,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
first  he  ever  wrote: 

Salem,  Thursday,  December  9  1813 

Dear  Uncle, 

I  hope  you  are  well  and  I  hope  Richard^®  is  too.  My  foot 
G.  P.  Lathrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

15  Richard  Manning,  a  brother  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth,  had 
gone  to  Raymond,  Me.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Manning  prop- 
ertiee  there. 
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is  no  better.  Louisa  has  got  so  well  that  she  has  begun  to 
go  to  school  but  she  did  not  go  this  forenoon  because  it 
snowd  Maam  fhis  mother]  is  going  to  send  for  Doc¬ 

tor  Kitridge^®  today  when  William  Cross^^  comes  home  at 
12  o’clock,  and  may  be  he  will  do  some  good  for  Doctor 
Barstow^*  has  not  and  I  don’t  know  as  Doctor  Kitridge  will 
it  is  know  [sic]  4  weeks  yesterday  since  I  have  been  to  school 
and  I  don’t  know  but  it  will  be  4  weeks  longer  before  I  go 
again.  I  have  been  out  in  the  office  two  or  three  times  and 
have  set  down  on  the  step  of  the  door  and  once  I  hopped 
out  into  the  street.  Yesterday  I  went  out  into  the  office 
and  had  4  cakes.  Hannah^*  carried  me  out  once  but  not 
then.  Elizabeth  and  Louisa  send  their  love  to  you.  I  hope 
you  will  write  to  me  soon  but  I  have  nothing  more  to  write 
so  goodbye  dear  uncle  your  affectionate  Nephew. 

Nathaniel  Hathorne.*®. 

The  lameness  did  not  heal  in  four  weeks,  nor  for  many 
more.  Other  doctors  were  called  in,  among  them  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Peabody,  who  many  years  later  was  to  become 
his  patient’s  father-in-law.  The  boy  could  not  go  to  school, 
therefore  Mr.  Worcester  used  to  come  each  day  to  hear 
his  lessons.  As  time  went  on  and  his  foot  did  not  seem 
to  get  better,  a  new  and  heroic  method  of  airing  it  was 
attempted.  He  sat  out  in  the  yard,  his  foot  outstretched, 
and  cold  water  was  poured  on  it  from  a  second-bfory  win¬ 
dow.  In  time  the  foot  got  better,  but  it  was  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  and  he  was  nearly  twelve  before  it  was 
completely  normal.** 

In  one  particular,  his  lameness  affected  Hawthorne’s 
whole  course  of  life.  It  gave  him  a  confirmed  habit  of 
reading,  which  he  otherwise  might  never  have  formed. 
He  had  read  a  good  deal  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  but  now 

Dr.  Kitteredge  was  one  of  the  two  family  physicians  usually 
called  by  the  Manning  family. 

17  William  Cross  w’as  a  young  man  who  worked  in  the  stage¬ 
coach  office  and  on  the  Manning  place  as  a  hired  man. 

18  Gideon  Barstow  (1783-1852)  married  a  daughter  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  aunt,  Bachel  (Hathome)  Forrester. 

18  Hannah  Lord  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Manning  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  Manning  family  as  “helper.”  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  Mannings,  1  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Bichard  Manning. 

20  Letter  in  the  Manning  Collection,  Essex  Institute. 

21 G.  P.  Lathrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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he  had  to  read  to  entertain  himself.  He  would  spend 
hours  lying  on  the  floor,  his  crutches  beside  him,  while 
he  read  his  old  favorite,  Pilgrinis  Progress,  and  the  first 
book  he  had  ever  bought  for  himself,  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene.  It  remained  a  favorite  with  him  all  his  life, 
and  for  one  of  its  characters  he  named  his  eldest  child 
Una.  There  were  other  books,  too,  which  he  spent  hours 
reading.  Froissart’s  Chronicles  and  Clarendon’s  History 
of  the  Rehellion  gained  his  attention,  and  it  is  probable 
he  gained  an  impetus  for  his  interest  in  history  and  leg¬ 
end  from  them.^*  His  grandmother,  his  mother,  and  his 
aunt  Mary  Manning  would  tell  him  some  of  the  many 
stories  with  which  Salem  abounded:  tales  of  old  houses 
with  secret  passages;  of  the  strange  old  maids  who  lived 
in  some  of  their  duskv  interiors ;  of  queer  people  shut  up 
in  attics ;  and  most  often  of  all,  he  heard  of  that  faraway 
ancestor  of  his,  who  had  condemned  old  women  to  be 
hanged,  and  had  been  cursed  by  one  of  them.  Since  that 
time,  the  fortunes  of  the  Hathomes  had  declined.  The 
old  Judge  had  died  suddenly,  soon  thereafter;  his  son  and 
heir  sank  into  the  dull  mediocrity  of  a  small  farmer;  and 
year  by  year  the  importance  of  the  Hathomes  had  waned. 
In  each  generation  some  member  of  the  family  had  met 
with  disaster,  —  falling  victim  to  the  smallpox,  to  the 
tyranny  of  Britain,  or  to  the  cmelty  of  the  sea.  Had 
not  his  own  father  died  in  a  far-away,  heathenish  land? 

Thus  the  months  passed.  Summer  came  and  went, 
winter  followed,  another  summer  arrived.  Habits  of  indo¬ 
lence  are  all  too  easily  acquired,  and  when  one  has  been 
out  of  the  world  for  a  time,  he  hesitates  to  return.  The 
group  of  playmates  who  had  brought  him  home  from  the 
ball  game  that  November  day  had  long  since  forgotten 
him.  Though  his  foot  slowly  grew  well,  he  remained  pale 
and  listless,  and  spent  his  time  reading,  dreaming,  fret^ 
ting  for  he  knew  not  what. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  Eobert  Manning  returned  from 
Maine,  having  handed  over  the  management  of  the  Man¬ 
ning  lands  to  his  brother  Richard.  Affairs  in  Salem 
needed  Robert’s  attention.  He  noticed  his  nephew’s  pal¬ 
lor  and  his  lack  of  interest  in  anything  a  normal  boy  usu- 

22  G.  P.  Lathrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 
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ally  possesses.  He  had  built  a  house  for  himself  in  Ray¬ 
mond,  across  the  road  from  the  one  Richard  Manning 
had  built  in  1800,  and  which  was  so  magnificent  the  na¬ 
tives  called  it  “Manning’s  Folly.”  Robert  suggest^  that 
his  sister  and  her  three  children  move  up  to  his  house 
in  Raymond,  so  that  the  boy  could  get  the  benefit  of 
country  life  and  the  change  from  Salem.  They  had  all 
visited  Raymond  before,  apparently,  and  had  liked  it. 
Mrs.  Hathome  agreed.  In  all  probability  she  was  wor¬ 
ried  about  her  son’s  health,  and  also  looked  forward  to 
having  a  house  of  her  own. 

So  in  the  early  summer,  the  Hathornes  took  one  of  the 
Manning  stagecoaches  and  started  for  Portland.  The 
first  chapter  of  Hawthorne’s  boyhood  was  over.  A  new 
life  was  beginning  for  him,  which  he  would  ever  after 
remember  as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  childhood. 
All  his  reminiscences  of  Raymond  are  filled  with  nostalgia 
for  something  that  grew  ever  more  perfect  in  retrospect,  — 
a  happiness  never  to  be  recaptured.  But  although  he  had 
left  Salem,  it  would  call  him  back. 

II. 

Raymond,  Maine,  in  the  year  1816,  was  a  tiny  hamlet 
consisting  of  three  or  four  houses,  and  a  mill  by  Dingley 
Brook.  The  brook  was  a  brief  connection  from  Thomas 
Pond  to  Sebago  Lake,  but  it  furnished  enough  power, 
with  its  fifteen-foot  waterfall,  to  run  the  mill.  Sebago, 
the  last  and  largest  of  a  chain  of  navigable  lakes,  thirty- 
one  miles  in  length,  was  famous  for  its  Indian  Cliffs  and 
the  Images  on  their  sides.  Land-locked  salmon  swam  in 
its  cold,  clear  water,  and  it  was  surrounded,  like  Ray¬ 
mond  itself,  by  the  huge  trees  of  the  ancient  forest,  which 
effectively  separated  both  lake  and  village  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  was  a  wild  spot,  but  a  lovely  one.  Nathaniel  had 
few  playmates  in  that  isolated  region,  but  the  lameness 
he  had  suffered  during  his  early  childhood  had  accus¬ 
tomed  him  to  depend  upon  himself.  He  did  not  miss 
them,  as  his  reminiscences  of  those  years  indicate  very 
clearly.  And  there  were  one  or  two  neighborhood  boys 
who  played  and  fished  with  him. 
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The  house  to  which  Mrs.  Hathorne  and  her  children 
came,  one  early  summer  day  in  1816,  has  not  changed 
very  much  exteriorly  in  the  years  that  have  followed.  It 
was  a  plain,  simple  house,  but  simple  as  the  exterior  of 
the  Hathorne  house  was,  its  interior  was  almost  luxurious. 
The  massive  chimnev  suggested  the  deep  fireplaces  within, 
and  the  built-in  bookcases,  closets,  and  stairways  were  all 
of  mahogany.  As  time  went  on,  she  had  a  flower  garden,  a 
fine  young  orchard  of  apple  trees,  and  a  row  of  butternuts. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Hawthorne’s  years  in  Raymond. 
Very  few  of  his  childhood  letters  were  written  from 
there,  as  he  was  with  his  family,  and  the  only  direct 
references  he  makes  to  those  years  are  rare.  He  told  his 
son,  Julian,  in  later  years,  of  his  skating  on  Sebago  in 
the  brief  winter  afternoons,  sometimes  going  so  far  in 
his  joy  in  the  winged  movement  which  his  skates  gave 
him,  that  he  would  not  return  home  for  the  night;  but, 
seeking  some  lonely  and  vacant  cabin,  he  would  spend  the 
night  there  before  the  open  fire.  As  the  huge  logs  sent 
their  fiery  shower  of  sparks  up  the  big  chimney,  he  would 
lie  watching  them,  and  dream  his  boyish  dreams.  One 
time,  he  said,  he  followed  the  tracks  of  a  black  bear,  for 
he  had  his  gun;  but  he  was  unable  to  overtake  him.  Not 
only  hunting,  but  fishing  attracted  him,  and  he  spent 
hours  at  Dingley  Brook  with  hook  and  line,  fishing  from 
a  flat  rock  near  the  outlet  of  Thomas  Pond.^ 

He  is  said  to  have  told  James  T.  Fields  that  it  was  at 
Raymond  that  he  first  got  his  habit  of  solitude.^  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  never  a  very  social  person,  in  the  sense  that 
he  liked  to  have  a  lot  of  people  about  him.  This  was  due, 
in  all  probability,  not  only  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
childhood,  but  to  his  own  nature  as  well.  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  events  of  his  early  life  had  much  to  do  with 
his  subsequent  love  of  solitude.  His  lameness,  his  years 
at  Raymond,  the  constant  society  of  his  mother,  his  sis¬ 
ters,  and  his  aunts,  would  tend  to  make  him  self-conscious 
when  he  suddenly  faced  the  every-day  world.  His  col¬ 
lege  years  gave  Hawthorne  his  first  real  taste  of  male 

1  J.  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  Bis  Wife  (Boston,  1884),  I, 
101. 

a/W(l.,  I,  95-96. 
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companionship,  and  although  he  did  not  join  wholeheart¬ 
edly  and  noisily  in  the  fun  of  his  college  mates,  and  his 
reserve  was  noticed  by  them,  yet  none  accused  him  of 
being  anti-social.  He  had  a  small  group  of  very  good 
friends  with  whom  he  kept  in  touch  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  twelve  years  which  followed  his  graduation 
from  Bowdoin  were  lonely  ones,  but  he  did  not  remain 
in  solitary  confinement  by  any  means.  He  visited  his 
classmate.  Bridge;  he  went  on  trips  during  the  summer 
months;  and  he  called  upon  a  small  circle  of  friends  in 
Salem.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  led  an  unnat¬ 
ural  existence  during  this  period.  It  was  Sophia  Peabody 
who  saved  him  from  sinking  into  what  might  have  become 
morbid  introspection.  He  met  her  in  1837  or  1838.  It 
was  in  1837  that  he  sought  a  position  in  the  outside  world; 
in  that  year  his  Twice-Told  Tales  appeared,  and  because 
of  Longfellow’s  review  of  it,  his  friendship  with  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  professor  began.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  it  was 
Hawthorne  who  sought  out  Longfellow  and  who  continued 
to  seek  him  out  and  visit  him  during  most  of  their  friend¬ 
ship,  and  Hawthorne’s  letters  to  Longfellow  were  long, 
intimate,  and  full  of  his  aspirations,  his  momentary  peri¬ 
ods  of  despair,  his  hopes  and  plans. 

After  his  marriage,  one  can  perceive  an  increasing  socia¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  HaAvthorne.  Naturally,  this  was 
demanded,  in  part,  by  his  increasing  fame,  but  it  was  also 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  wife.  Although  she  was 
always  very  careful  to  shield  her  husband  from  all  out¬ 
side  contacts  when  he  was  writing,  Sophia  Hawthorne 
did  a  great  deal  to  help  him  overcome  his  shyness  and 
his  sense  of  strangeness  when  he  was  with  other  people. 
Many  have  spoken  of  his  cordiality  as  a  host,  and  the 
active  part  he  took  in  conversation  when  with  one  or  two 
people;  it  was  when  he  found  himself  in  a  large  group 
that  Hawthorne  became  silent.  The  culmination  of  his 
social  acquirements  came  when  he  went  abroad,  for  there 
he  was  forced  to  meet  many  people  and  to  appear  pub¬ 
licly  as  a  speaker. 

The  remark  he  made  to  Fields  regarding  the  effect 
Maine  had  on  his  love  of  solitude  should  not  be  taken  too 
literally.  No  doubt  the  mode  of  life  in  the  little  village 
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set  in  the  wilderness  strengthened  his  dependence  upon 
his  own  society,  so  that  he  never  particularly  missed  the 
companionship  of  others.  But  that  self-dependence  had 
begun  in  Salem,  and  was  to  be  further  increased  by  his 
twelve  years  of  writing  when  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  his  career. 

There  were  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  however,  and  he 
played  with  them  as  boys  do.  There  were  three  in  particu¬ 
lar  :  Robinson  Cook,  who  remembered  the  Hathomes  well ; 
Jacob  Ding’ey,  who  was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Richard  Man¬ 
ning;  and  William  Symmes,  a  mulatto,  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  early  diary,  purporting  to  have  been  kept  by 
Hawthorne  while  he  was  in  Raymond. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  discovery  and  publication 
of  this  little  diary  have  been  amply  explained  by  Mr. 
Pickard  in'  his  introduction  to  it.^  The  question  of  its 
authenticity,  however,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
Julian  Hawthorne  decided  it  was  not  genuine,*  but  gave 
no  very  good  reasons  in  support  of  his  decision.  On  the 
other  hand,  George  Parsons  Lathrop  accepted  it,®  with 
equally  vague  justification.  In  1902  Mr.  Pickard  him¬ 
self  learned  that  one  entry  could  not  possibly  have  been 
written  while  Hawthorne  was  at  Raymond,  as  the  event 
happened  in  1828,  several  years  after  Hawthorne  had 
left  Maine.  For  this  reason  the  little  book  was  withdrawn 
from  publication.®  Since  then  it  has  been  accepted  by 
some  and  rejected  by  others ;  its  authenticity  still  remains 
in  doubt. 

Whether  genuine  or  not,  the  question  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  important.  Most  of  the  events  described  have  been 
corroborated  by  one  of  Hawthorne’s  former  playmates, 
Robinson  Cook.’  In  this  way  one  does  get  biographical 
data  of  the  years  Hawthorne  spent  in  Raymond,  and 

8  S.  J.  Pickard,  Hawthorne's  First  Diary  (Boston,  1897),  pp. 
622-48. 

*  J.  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  93-94. 

8G.  P.  Lathrop,  A  Study  of  Hawthorne  (Boston,  1876),  pp. 
83-84. 

« Pickard,  “Is  ‘Hawthorne’s  First  Diary’  a  Forgery?”  The 
Dial,  XXXIII  (1902),  155. 

T  The  corroboration  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Pickard’s  editorial 
comment,  in  which  he  brings  in  (book’s  evidence  after  nearly 
every  entry  in  the  diary. 
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whether  he  wrote  them  or  not,  is  not  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance.  The  general  tenor  of  the  notes,  particularly  in 
the  references  to  his  mother,  when  compared  with  his  let¬ 
ters  of  that  period,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
write  it.  Yet  one’s  thoughts  as  expressed  in  a  journal 
might  be  quite  different  from  those  expressed  in  letters 
to  others. 

It  is  a  pleasant  life  that  is  recorded  in  the  journal,  and 
strangely  enough,  it  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
social  contacts  the  boy  enjoyed  while  he  was  in  Raymond. 
He  often  went  on  sailing  trips  on  Sebago  with  the  men 
in  the  village,  and  was  teased  unmercifully  by  them  for 
any  number  of  things,  in  the  way  men  do  tease  a  small 
boy  whom  they  like.  He  swapped  knives  with  Robinson 
Cook,  to  his  own  advantage;  he  observed  kingbirds  build¬ 
ing  their  nest  near  the  house ;  he  heard  bear  stories,  stories 
of  rattlesnakes,  and  a  tale  of  a  ghost  in  a  haunted  house; 
he  went  fishing  and  caught  a  large  eel.  One  day  he  tells 
a  short  story,  perhaps  his  first  attempt,  of  a  pathetic  old 
horse  who  was  cruelly  treated  by  its  master.  A  trip  to 
the  Images  is  described,  and  a  smattering  of  Indian  leg¬ 
ends  is  added.  There  is  even  critical  comment  on  a  book. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  which  he  declares  is  not  witty  and  in¬ 
teresting  because  the  wit  is  too  obscene  and  the  lies  are 
too  obvious.® 

One  more  peculiarity  of  the  diary  might  be  noted.  In 
it,  there  is  no  reference  to  his  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 
Louisa.  It  is  conceivable  that  Hawthorne  would  not  men- 
them,  but  scarcely  probable.  During  these  years  in  Ray¬ 
mond,  Elizabeth  was  still  young  enough  to  enjoy  her 
brother’s  outdoor  companionship;  and  Louisa,  four  years 
younger  than  he,  was  old  enough  to  share  in  their  amuse¬ 
ments.  He  almost  always  speaks  of  them  in  his  letters. 

Symmes  remembered  several  incidents  of  their  boyhood 
together,  and  these  he  sent  to  Mr.  Pickard  in  a  letter. 
And  it  seems  that  in  Raymond,  Hawthorne  was  first  struck 
with  the  desire  to  write  poetry.  This  urge  for  poetical 
expression  remained  with  him  for  several  years,  finally 
disappearing  while  he  was  in  college.  In  speaking  of 
Hawthorne’s  verse,  Symmes  said: 

•  The  diary  itself  is  found  in  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-89. 
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On  one  of  our  excursions  to  the  pond  he  read  to  me  some 
verses  that  he  had  written,  the  subject  being  the  freezing 
to  death  of  Mr.  Tarbox  and  his  wife  in  a  terrible  storm. 
This  happened  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  ■.  .  .He 
also  read  to  me  some  poetry  of  his  upon  another  sad  event, 
that  happened  about  that  time,  the  drowning  of  the  wife 
and  infant  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Knight.  ...  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  line  of  his  poetry,  but  remember  that  he  read  with 
much  feeling,  and  that  I  was  near  crying  at  his  pathos,  and 
told  him  his  “verses  were  terrible  pretty.”  Nat  said  he  would 
not  have  his  uncle  Kichard  see  the  poetry  on  any  account, 
for  he  would  be  sure  to  laugh.  I  remember  saying  with 
much  emphasis,  that  ‘if  his  uncle  said  anything  against  the 
verses  he  was  no  judge.”  ® 

Hawthorne  was  nearly  fifteen  at  the  time  of  the  Tar¬ 
box  tragedy,  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1819,  but 
two  years  before  that,  when  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
he  had  written  a  poem  which  has  been  preserved.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  was  done  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Salem,  for 
it  is  so  dated: 

Moderate  Views 

With  passions  unruffled  untainted  by  pride 
By  reason  my  life  let  me  square. 

The  wants  of  my  nature  are  cheaply  supplied 
And  the  rest  are  but  folly  and  care. 

How  vainly  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife 
The  many  their  labours  employ. 

Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life. 

Is  what  all,  if  they  please,  may  enjoy. 

Nathaniel  Hathorne 

Salem,  February  13th  1817.'® 

A  rather  extraordinary  poem,  for  a  boy  not  yet  thir¬ 
teen,  one  might  think;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  how 
often  this  moral  and  sentitious  little  boy  had  read  The 
Pilgrims  Progress.  And  perhaps  his  uncle  Richard,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  very  well-developed  sense  of 
humor,  had  given  his  nephew  a  volume  of  sermons  to 

•  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29-30. 

10  This  poem  is  in  manuscript,  with  a  number  of  childhood 
letters,  in  the  Manning  Collection  at  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 
They  are  reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Professor 
Kichard  Clarke  Manning. 
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perase  during  the  stormy  days.  Although  the  lines  have' 
a  jingle  reminiscent  of  “Father  William,”  in  Alice  in\ 
Wonderland,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Hawthorne  was  not  in! 
such  a  mood  often,  for  he  would  have  been  an  insufferable' 
little  prig.  Fortunately,  his  letters  show  a  more  agree¬ 
able,  and  more  human,  side  of  him. 

His  sister  Elizabeth  also  remembered  his  poetry,  for 
she  wrote  to  her  nephew  Julian  some  years  later,  enclos¬ 
ing  one  of  Hawthorne’s  boyhood  poems,  and  remarking 
that  he  had  sent  some  like  them  to  a  Boston  paper. 
Whether  they  were  accepted  or  not,  she  neglected  to  say.'* 
Julian  Hawthorne  includes  the  p>oem  in  his  biography, 
and  says  that  it  proves  conclusively  that  its  author  could 
never  have  been  a  genuine  poet!  Hawthorne  never  took 
his  writing  of  poetry  very  seriously,  it  would  appear,  and 
the  general  tone  of  all  these  boyhood  effusions  seems  to 
imply  a  jest.  For  that  matter,  he  never  cared  much  for 
poetry,  with  the  exception  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
Longfellow. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  Mrs.  Hathome  and  the  children 
went  to  Salem  for  a  visit.  While  they  were  there,  Robert. 
Manning  was  at  Raymond,  doubtless  on  business  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Manning  lands.  Hawthorne  wrote  to 
him  to  give  him  an  accotmt  of  the  family’s,  and  his  own, 
activities : 

Salem,  Monday,  July  21th  [sic]  1818 

Dear  Uncle, 

All  the  family  are  well,  and  I  hope  you  are  the  same. 
Elizabeth  has  not  returned  from  Newberry-Port  yet,  and 
we  have  not  heard  from  her.  Ma’am,  [his  mother],  Louisa 
&  I,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dike,  John,  and  Mary'*  have  been  to 
Nahant,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  fish  are  very  thick 
there.  Is  not  the  house  almost  finished?  I  think  I  had 
rather  go  to  dancing  school  a  little  longer  before  I  come  to 

*1 J.  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  I,  102. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dike  were  Hawthorne’s  uncle  by  mar- 
riapfe  and  his  aunt,  Priscilla  Manning  Dike.  John  and  Mary 
Dike  were  Mrs.  Dike’s  stepchildren.  Mary  died  as  a  girl;  her 
brother,  John  Stevens  Dike,  eventually  went  to  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  Hawthorne  letters  published 
in  the  Hew  England  Quarterly.  See  Edward  B.  Hungerford, 
“Hawthorne  Gossips  About  Salem,”  H.  E.  Q.,  Ill  (September, 
1933),  445-469. 
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Baymond.  Does  the  Pond  look  the  same  as  it  did  when 
I  was  there?  It  is  almost  as  pleasant  at  Nehant  [stc]  as 
at  Raymond.  I  thought  there  was  no  place  that  I  should 
say  so  much  of.  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  many  berries, 
we  have  very  few.  the  garden  I  think  looks  as  well  as  when 
you  was  [stc]  here  though  there  is  not  much  done  to  it. 
I  have  written  all  I  can  think  of. 

Goodbye, 

Naty  Hathome'* 

Apparently,  they  had  been  in  Salem  some  time,  and 
also  the  family  had  decided  to  teach  young  Nathaniel 
some  social  graces  before  he  grew  up  a  complete  savage 
in  the  wilderness.  Thus,  the  dancing  school.  The  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  it  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  morbid,  lonely  boy,  who  loved  to  be  alone.  They 
went  back  to  Raymond  for  the  winter,  however;  the  last 
winter  that  Hawthorne  was  to  spend  there.  His  days  of 
boyish  freedom  were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Robert 
Manning  had  been  with  the  family  part  of  the  time,  and 
shortly  after  he  left  for  Salem,  his  nephew  wrote  to  him : 

Raymond,  March  24th  1819 

Dear  Uncle, 

I  hope  you  have  arrived  safely  at  the  end  of  your  journey. 
I  suppose  you  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Tarbox 
and  his  wife  who  were  froze  [sic]  to  death  on  Wednesday 
last.  They  were  brought  out  from  the  cape  on  Saturday 
and  buried  from  Capt  Dingleys  [sic]  on  Sunday.  How  soon 
do  you  intend  coming  down  Louisa  says  she  wants  to  see 
you  very  much.  The  snow  is  going  off  very  fast  and  I  dont 
thinke  [sic]  we  shall  have  much  more  sleighing.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  for  I  am  tired  of  winter.  You  ordered  me  to 
write  as  well  as  I  could,  but  this  is  bad  paper  I  am  writing 
with  a  bad  pen  and  am  in  a  hurry  as  I  am  going  to  Port¬ 
land  at  noon  with  Mr.  Leach.’* 

Your  affectionate  Nephew 

Nath‘  Hathome 

P.  S.  this  paper  was  two  cents  a  sheet.’® 

*8  This  letter  was  formerly  in  the  Manning  Collection  at  the 
Essex  Institute.  The  letter  is  a  copy  of  the  manuscript. 

i«Zachariah  Leach,  a  Freewill  Baptist  minister,  was  an  elder 
at  Raymond,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Raymond  diary  in  the 
entry  since  proved  spurious.  See  footnote  7. 

18  This  letter  was  formerly  in  the  Manning  Collection. 
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It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  punctuation  and  spelling 
of  the  two  letters  quoted,  that  it  was  high  time  young 
Hawthorne  left  his  irresponsible  existence  in  Maine  and 
got  some  schooling.  Shortly  after  he  returned  to  Salem 
and  his  lessons,  an  improvement  in  his  letters  is  manifest. 

S3rmmes  remembered  that  Hawthorne  had  written  a 
poem  on  the  Tarbox  tragedy,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Tarboxes  were  a  poor  family  living  near 
Raymond.  There  was  a  severe  snowstorm,  lasting  nine 
days,  in  March,  1819,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  they 
lost  their  lives.  There  being  no  food  in  the  house,  Mr. 
Tarbox  went  five  miles  for  a  supply.  He  almost  reached 
the  house,  but  fell,  exhausted,  not  far  away.  His  wife 
heard  his  cries,  ran  out,  and  after  covering  him,  tried  to 
get  the  food  to  the  house.  She,  too,  failed,  and  they  both 
died.  Their  bodies  were  found  two  days  later.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  adopted  by  various  families,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Manning  took  the  youngest  child,  Betsy.  They 
had  no  children  of  their  own. 

In  the  diary,  there  is  the  following  excerpt: 

I  can  from  my  chamber  window  look  across  into  aunt 
Manning’s  garden,  this  morning,  and  see  little  Betsy  Tarbox 
flitting  among  the  rosebushes,  and  in  and  out  of  the  arbor, 
like  a  tiny  witch.  She  will  never  realize  the  calamity  that 
came  upon  her  brothers  and  sisters,  that  terrible  night  when 
her  mother  and  father  lay  within  a  few  rods  of  each  other, 
in  the  snow,  freezing  to  death.  I  love  the  elf,  because  of 
her  loss;  and  still  my  aunt  is  much  more  to  her  than  her 
own  mother,  in  her  poverty,  could  have  been.^® 

This  passage  gives  some  evidence  that  the  diary  was 
not  written  by  young  Hawthorne.  It  reveals  a  maturity 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  even  a  sympathy,  that  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be  beyond  a  boy  in  his  middle  teens,  and 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  his  letters  of  this  period. 
The  two  passages  quoted  dealing  with  the  Tarboxes  are 
not  at  all  alike.  The  pity  revealed  in  the  diary  is  much 
more  that  of  a  man  than  a  boy. 

On  the  back  of  the  letter  Hawthorne  wrote  to  his  uncle 
in  Salem  was  another,  written  by  his  mother.  It  is  worth 
reproducing,  for  perhaps  it  will  do  something  to  dispel 

IB  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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the  notion  that  Elizabeth  Hathorne  was  a  recluse,  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  touch  with  the  world.  She  wrote  to  her 
sister : 

Dear  Mary,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  to  get  another  gown 
made  but  Elizabeth  thinks  she  cannot  have  a  gown  made 
only  in  Salem.  She  wishes  you  to  have  it  fixt  fashionable 
[sic]  the  bosom  lined  if  trimmins  are  worn  she  would  like 
to  have  it  trimed  [sic].  I  should  have  sent  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  making  and  triming  [sic]  but  I  hope  William 
or  Robert  [her  brothers]  can  supply  you  and  charge  it  to 
me  she  wishes  to  have  the  silk  gown  longer  than  the  one 
she  left  in  Salem. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  Robert  hope  he  will  not  hurry 
down  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  all  possible  care  in  his  absence, 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  how  much  I  want  to  see  you  all. 

Yours 

E.  C.  Hathome^^ 

By  May  spring  was  well  on  its  way,  even  in  Maine,  and 
Hawthorne  told  his  uncle  some  of  his  activities: 

Raymond  May  16th  1819. 

Dear  Uncle, 

We  have  received  your  letters  and  are  all  very  well.  The 
grass  and  some  of  the  trees  look  very  green  and  the  roads  are 
very  good  there  is  no  snow  on  Lymington  mountains,  the 
Fences  are  all  finished  and  the  garden  is  laid  out  and  planted. 
Two  of  the  goats  are  on  the  island  and  we  keep  the  other 
one  for  her  milk,  the - threatened  to  kill  Louisa  with¬ 

out  any  provocation  and  has  behaved  so  bad  that  mother 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep  him  and  Mr.  Ham^®  has  got 
him.  I  have  shot  a  partridge  and  a  hen  hawke  [sic]  and 
caught  18  large  trout  out  of  our  brooke  [sic].  I  am  sorry 
you  intend  to  send  me  to  school  again.  Mother  says  she  can 
hardly  spare  me.  We  hear  nothing  of  Dr.  Brown  and  expect 
he  is  lost  in  the  woods.  I  hope  you  will  soon  recover  your 
health  as  I  wish  to  see  you  very  much.  Nathl.  Hathorne^® 

In  the  Raymond  diary  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  farmers 
kept  his  sheep  on  an  island  in  Sebago,  to  protect  them 

IT  Letter  was  formerly  in  the  Manning  Collection. 

18  Ben  Ham  was  a  Raymond  farmer.  He  appears  in  the  story 
of  the  old  horse  in  the  Raymond  diary,  for  he  rescues  the  horse 
from  being  beaten  to  death  by  its  master. 

1*  Letter  was  formerly  in  the  Manning  Collection. 
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from  the  bears  and  wolves.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Hathome 
found  it  wise  to  do  the  same  thing  with  her  goats.  The 
unknown  assailant  that  attacked  Louisa  may  have  been 
the  billy  goat,  for  their  tempers  are  uncertain  in  the 
spring. 

The  lad  apparently  spent  much  of  his  time  in  hunting 
and  fishing.  Symmes  mentioned  their  fishing  expeditions, 
and  after  Hawthorne  returned  to  Salem,  his  thoughts 
went  back  many  times  to  the  gun  he  had  left  in  Raymond. 
It  was  just  the  sort  of  place  for  hunting,  and  it  is  not 
curious  that  he  should  have  enjoyed  it.  Most  boys  do. 

It  was  not  many  months  after  this  last  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  Hawthorne  was  back  in  Salem  studying,  and 
the  happy,  carefree  days  were  forever  gone.  For  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  was  to  have  increasing  responsibilities  of 
various  sorts.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  he  should  always 
remember  the  Raymond  days  as  the  happiest  in  his  life. 
As  years  pass,  an  air  of  romance  surrounds  one’s  memo¬ 
ries  of  them,  particularly  if  they  have  been  pleasant,  and 
so  Raymond  always  held  a  close  place  in  Hawthorne’s 
affections.  Yet  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  go  back  when 
his  college  years  were  over,  for  he  felt  his  illusions  would 
be  destroyed.  There  had  been  many  changes  in  the  years 
that  followed:  his  uncle  Richard,  who  had  been  crippled 
by  a  fall,  died,  and  Mrs.  Manning  married  again;  his 
mother’s  house  had  been  turned,  first,  into  a  tavern,  later, 
into  a  meeting  house,  so  that  only  the  shell  of  it  remained ; 
and  the  people  he  knew  had  changed  or  moved  away. 

But,  happy  as  he  had  been  there,  Raymond  had  little 
outward  effect  on  Hawthorne.  Perhaps  it  emphasized  his 
liking  for  solitude.  If  so,  life  at  coll^,  amid  a  hundred 
or  so  boys  soon  nullified  that  feeling.  He  gave  up  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Of  all  his  tales,  only  an  early  novel, 
Fanshawe,  which  he  withdrew  from  publication,  and 
“The  Minister’s  Black  Veil,”  get  anything  from  Maine. 
But  the  picture  of  Raymond  always  remained  with  him, 
and  he  was  able  to  describe  a  Raymond  scene  to  Symmes, 
when  the  two  met  by  chance  in  Liverpool,  thirty  years 
later.  He  remarked  that  nothing  he  had  seen  since  in 
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America  or  Europe  equalled  the  view  from  Thomas  Pond 
on  an  October  day.*® 

But  five  generations  of  Salem  ancestors  and  Salem  it¬ 
self  were  in  his  blood,  nor  could  he  ever  rid  himself  of 
their  infiuence.  He  was  never  particularly  happy  in 
Salem,  but  it  was  of  Salem  Hawthorne  wrote,  and  to 
Salem  he  returned. 

*0  Pickard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  33-33. 


BILLS  OF  JOSEPH  AND  SAMUEL  McINTIRE. 


1776  Capt.  Tucker  to  Joseph  mackintire  Dr 
to  Work  on  Board  your  Scooner  Harliquin 
august  15  to  September  17  to  work  19  Days 

at  5s — 0  pr  Day  £4 — 15 — 0 

to  my  Brother  Samuell  work  14%  3 — 13 — 9 


8—  8—9 

Salem  Sept  19  then  Reed  the  above  Contents  in  full 

Joseph  mackintire 


Select  Men  of  the  Town  of  Salem 

to  Sam‘  M'Intire  Dr 
To  Drawing  ground  plan  for  a  Building 

intended  for  a  Regesters  OflSce  £1 — 50 — 0 

Salem  28***  Feb^  1807  Received  pay  for  S  Macintire 

Jon  Mason 


DIARY  OF  WILLIAM  WIDGER  OF  MARBLE¬ 
HEAD,  KEPT  AT  MILL  PRISON,  ENGLAND, 
1781. 

{Continued  from  Volume  LXXIII,  page  347.) 

Sunday  Sd  June  1781.  Fair  Weather  50the  Regimt. 
mounted  Guard,  Fridays  paper  Gives  an  a^cc’t  of  Mr. 
Clinton’s  coming  home  from  N.  York  in  disgust  &  that 
Mr.  Conwallis  Superceeds  him,  tis  Said  that  his  Excellcy 
Genl.  Washington  has  desir’d  a  Cessation  of  Arms  in 
Orders  for  a  reconcilliation  with  England,  —  Peter  Mercy 
is  taken  out  of  ye  Black  hole, — in  the  same  Paper  Saw 
account  of  the  Tamer  Cutter  belonging  to  Weymouth 
being  taken  by  the  Black  Prince  after  a  ingagement  of 
tow  hours  and  a  half  &  Carried  into  Marlex  the  Tamer 
had  two  Men  kiled  and  Several  Wounded 

Monday  4the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Lester  Me- 
litia  mounted  Guard.  Last  night  Capt.  Gustavus  Con- 
yngham  Capt.  George  Corvin  Capt.  Solomon  Frazer,  and 
Mr.  John  Hackett  made  their  Escape,  from  Prison 
by  given  the  Sum  of  20  —  to  the  —  who  was  on  — , 
the  Agent  muster’d  us  and  Serch’d  ye  prison  but  found 
no  breach  in  ye  Walls,  and  Seems  very  Calm,  this  day 
we  had  the  Liberty  to  purchase  Strong  Beer  Nothing 
more  Remarkable  this  24  Hours — 

Tuesday  5the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Darby  Shire 
melitia  Mounted  Guard,  this  day  the  following  men 
Enter’d  ye  British  Service  vizt.  urian  Oakes. — Thomas 
Hunt. — ^Wm.  Addison. — Jno.  Allen, — ^Josiah  Marshall. — 
Capt.  Jno.  Slover  Wm.  Read, — Jos.  T./each, — Jno.  Ste¬ 
vens  Wm.  Lumber, — Thoms.  Crandon, — Browning  Orms- 
bey. — Allen  Wood. — Jno.  Vanderford, — Jona.  Majory. — 
Danl.  Nickerson. — Acct.  in  Mond’y  14  paper  Say  the 
Spanish  Fleet  Consistg.  33  Sail  of  ye  Line  &  a  number 
frigates  had  Sail’d  from  Cadiz  and  gone  in  ye  track  of  ye 
Jamaica  homward  bound  fleet,  they  are  Greatly  affraid 
they  will  be  taken,  noth  more  Remarkable — 

Wednesday  6the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather  75the 
Regiment  Mounted  Guard,  Warm  Showers  last  Night 
we  hear  from  Brest  that  their’s  laying  in  that  harlwr 
(22) 
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24  Sail  Line  4  of  which  is  110  Guns  the  French  have 
Sent  a  large  Fleet  to  the  East  Indies  &  a  great  Number 
Troops  tis  Said  ye  6  Sail  of  ye  Line  &  a  Number  of 
transports  past  St.  Johns  N.  foundLand, — and  a  very 
large  Fleet  is  Gone  to  ye  West  Indies  the  Dutch  Fleet 
is  in  ye  N.  Sea,  we  are  informed  to  day  by  Mr.  Hunt 
that  a  Cutter  had  got  in  last  Night  almost  cut  to  pieces. 
&  Its  reported  that  the  French  have  taken  6  or  7  Sail  of 
Adml,  Digbey’s  Fleet,  &  that  a  great  part  of  ye  Jamaica 
fleet  Was  taken, — one  of  ye  Commissioners,  came  to  Visit 
us  and  Enquir’d  into  our  Living  &c.  We  asked  for 
Cloaths  &  more  Prison  room,  which  he  Said  Should  be 
Granted  ilr.  Rushel  asked  him  for  to  Grant  us  the  Lib¬ 
erty  to  Bath  ourselves,  he  Said  it  Could  not  be  Granted 
by  reason  of  our  being  Committed  and  wished  it  was  in 
his  power  to  assist  us  and  Desir’d  us  to  wright  to  ye 
Board  when  we  had  Grievences  to  bo  adressd.  he  ap- 
peard  very  Much  like  a  Gentleman. — George  Mitchell 
Nathl.  Nazro  and  Isaac  Chauncey  was  taken  out  ye  Black 
hole  and  Symms  Still  remains  Confind.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Serjt.  &  Several  Soldiers  belonging  to  ye  50 
regimt.  is  under  Guard,  as  it  is  Supposed  they  were  acces¬ 
sary  to  Capt.  Conyngham’s  &  ye  other  Gentlemen’s  Es¬ 
cape.  reed,  a  Letter  from  ye  Duke  of  Richmond  &  ye 
Petition  we  Sent,  he  Says  we  had  best  petition  for  Clouth- 
ing  more  Victuals  &  more  prison  room  and  omit  men¬ 
tioning  Committe  War  Exchange  our  being  Committed 
as  it  would  raise  a  debate  in  ye  house  &  take  their  atten¬ 
tion  from  ye  other  parts  of  the  Petition  very  Dark  times 
in  England  the  people  begin  to  Complain 

Mill  Prison  June  6the  1781.  Americans,  224;  French. 
450;  Spanish,  136;  Dutch,  302.  Total,  1112. 

Thursday  7the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather  Lester  Me- 
litia  mounted  Guard,  this  day  the  Commissoner  Came 
into  ye  yard,  and  Examin’d  our  provisions  which  are  very 
good  &  will  be  during  his  Stay  here  P.  M.  Showers  and 
Warm  Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Friday  8the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather.  Darby  Shire 
melitia  Mounted  Guard  The  ofiicer  of  ye  Guard  is  very 
Strict.  &  gave  orders  to  the  Centinel  in  the  Little  yard 
not  to  let  nobody  into  ye  office,  not  Agent  with  out  his 
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knowlage,  &  to  Suffer  none  to  come  out  of  ye  yard  Except 
ye  Turnkeys,  when  ye  Doct’r  came  to  visit  the  Sick,  a 
Oentinal  Was  Sent  with  him  we  cant  Acct.  for  this  Mean- 
over,  Mr.  Townsand  of  Boston  came  to  See  us  and 
treated  his  townsmen  at  ye  gate  with  Beer  at  last  got 
Liberty  of  ye  officer  of  ye  Guard  to  come  into  ye  yard, 
he  Staid  with  us  Sometime  after  he  went  out  he  Sent 
a  Quarter  of  Lamb  roasted  to  Capt.  Manley 

Saturday  9the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Lester  Me- 
litia  Mounted  Guard,  this  Morning  Capt.  John  Kemp 
went  into  ye  Cook  room  to  See  to  our  provisions  haveing 
an  opportunity  went  off  &  got  into  Plymouth  but  was 
Soon  Miss’d  persued  &  taken,  he  Struck  the  Serjt.  of  ye 
Guard  for  Which  he  was  put  in  Irons  &  Confin’d  to  the 
Black  hole  Mr.  Kemp  miss’d  his  way,  by  Enquiring  for 
the  Wrong  Street,  he  Should  have  ask’d  for  Mr.  Collins 
Sign  Kings  head  in  tin  Street,  he  went  to  ye  house  of 
one  Collins  who  offered  to  Assist  him  and  went  with  a 
Note  to  Colo.  Richson  for  Money  as  Mr.  Kemp  desir’d 
but  instead  of  that  he  went  to  a  Majestrate  and  informed 
and  presently  after  retur’d  with  Some  Soldiers,  who  took 
Mr.  Kemp  and  brought  him  to  prison,  he  was  soon  taken 
out  of  Irons  &  the  Centinel  was  confined 

Sunday  lOthe  June  1781.  Rainey  by  Spells,  Darby 
Shire  Melitia  Mounted  Guard,  this  day  102  Frenchman 
brought  to  prison  taken  in  a  frigate  from  Dunkirk. 

Monday  lithe  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  75the  Regi¬ 
ment  Mounted  Guard,  the  officers  and  Soldires  of  this 
Regt.  in  general  is  very  uncivil  &  often  abuse  us  We  were 
determin’d  to  have  Some  divertion  with  them,  in  the 
Momg.  When  they  cam  &  Counted  us  out  we  made  a 
miss  Count  3  times  to  plage  them,  at  last  they  told  the 
agent  one  was  Missing,  but  he  did  not  belive  them  how¬ 
ever  to  Satisfy  them  he  Muster’d  us  &  found  the  Number 
right,  we  had  ye  pleasure  of  Laughing  at  them. 

Tuesday  12ih  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Darby  Shire 
melitia  Mounted  Guard,  from  Friday  paper  8the  Inst, 
gives  an  acct.  of  ye  Action  between  Ge^.  Green  and 
Mr.  Conwallis  at  Guilford,  but  Genl.  Green  was  oblig’d 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  290  kill’d  and  Wounded,  & 
Mr.  Conwallis’s  loss  at  Least  is  600  kill’d  &  wounded, 
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it  is  Said  this  is  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  paper  of 
March  16the,  nothing  More  Remarkable — 

Wedensday  ISthe  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  75the 
Regt.  mounted  .Guard,  yesterday  202  Frenchmen  Em¬ 
barked  on  Board  a  Cartiel  for  France  I  Sent  a  Letter 
this  day  the  Spaniards  was  removed  to  ye  Dutch  prison, 
and  ye  Americans  into  ye  Long  prison  Nothg.  more  Re¬ 
markable — 

Thursday  IJfthe  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  South 
Gloster  Melitia  mounted  Guard  this  after  Noon  Mr.  James 
Adams,  got  into  ye  Cook  room  through  ye  Window,  and 
went  out  at  ye  Gate  by  the  Centinal  and  was  not  known 
nor  was  he  miss’d  when  we  were  Counted  in  at  Night, 
A  Man  that  has  Money,  has  friends  Nothg.  more  Re¬ 
markable, — Except  a  bar  that  was  lost  in  ye  officers  Ward 
is  Discover’d — 

Friday  15the  June  1781.  Windy  &  flying  Clouds 
Some  Rain  75the  Regt.  Mounted  Guard,  this  Morning 
the  Agent  order’d  us  on  half  allowance,  for  a  hole  we 
had  made  through  ye  prison  into  the  Hospital  or  give  up 
the  person  that  did  it,  they  thought  it  best  to  give  him 
a  Man  and  not  for  ye  whole  to  Suffer,  accordingly  they 
gave  up,  Zachariah  Bassett,  who  was  to  be  put  on  half 
diet  immediatly,  P.  M.  Clear’d  off.  Mr.  Adams  not 
missed  Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Saturday  ISthe  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  S.  Gloster 
Melitia  mounted  Guard,  this  morng.  when  we  were 
Counted  out  Mr.  Adams  was  missed  and  the  agent  in¬ 
formed  who  muster’d  us  &  Search’d  the  prison,  but  found 
no  breach  Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Sunday  17 the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Darby  Shire 
melitia  mounted  Guard  nothing  has  been  heard  of  Mr. 
Adams,  Sence  he  left  this  prison  Thursday  14the  June 
all  the  people  Reed.  Shoes  from  ye  Agent, — ^we  are  In¬ 
formed  by  ye  officer  of  ye  Guard,  of  peace  being  Soon 
Settled  between  America  &  England,  we  asked  if  they 
would  Declare  us  Independente,  he  Said  no,  but  they  in- 
teijded  to  withdrew  their  foarces  and  lieve  us.  as  Spain 
did  when  the  Dutch  Revolted,  he  further  Said  they  were 
Sencible  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  to  make  War  with 
us,  he  had  this  News  from  a  Grate  Gentleman  &  a  friend 
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to  America  &  Says  he  is  one  himself.  We  are  Inform’d 
of  ye  Convoy  to  the  Jamaica  Fleets  falling  in  with  a 
French  64  Gun  Ship,  on  N.  found  land  Banks  bound  to 
america  with  Cloathing  for  10  Regts.  80  pieces  Brass 
Cannon  &  80 :000  £  Sterling  She  belong’d  to  M.  L’Grosse 
who  has  15  Sail  of  ye  Line  &  100  Transports,  Comodore 
Johnston  has  had  a  battle  with  the  French  at  St.  Jago 
in  which  ye  English  got  ye  better,  ye  French  took  2  India- 
men  but  was  oblig’d  to  Quit  them  nothg.  more  remark 

Monday  June  18the  1781.  Rainey  Weather,  South 
Gloster  melitia  mounted  Guard  this  day  Several  of  our 
people  took  up  on  them  (unknown  to  the  Majority  of 
the  prison)  to  Send  to  Mr.  Miles  Sowriy  for  Soap  &  a 
Shilling  pr  Week  pr  Man,  Mr.  Rushell  was  Soon  Made 
acquainted  with  it  &  desir’d  the  Turnkey  to  Let  him  See 
it  after  he  had  Red  it  he  thought  it  Proper  the  whole  of  the 
prison  Should  be  Consulted  whether  it  was  adviseable  to 
Send  it  as  we  had  Said  that  we  were  ignorant  of  its 
being  wrote,  when  it  was  put  to  vote  the  house  was  di¬ 
vided  &  nothing  Determined,  we  are  Informed  by  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  Fortune  prison  that  Mr.  Tucker  &  Mr.  Snow, 
made  their  a  Escape  from  that  prison  the  first  of  May 
last, — This  afternoon  !Mr.  Silas  Tarlbet  got  into  ye  Cook 
room  and  went  out  at  the  Gate,  &  Set  off  for  Plymth. 
but  unfortunate  was  discovered,  brought  back  &  Confined 
in  the  Black  hole.  Nothing  More  Remarkable — 

Tuesday  19th  June  1781.  Rainey  Weather,  Darby 
Shire  Melitia  mounted  Guard,  last  Night  our  people  be¬ 
gan  to  digg  a  hole  at  ye  South  Corner  of  ye  prison,  Molly’s 
House  was  Search’d  last  Saturday  Night  for  Mr.  Adams 
(as  the  Suppos’d  She  Secreted  him)  but  could  not  find 
him,  the  Constables  forbid  Molley’s  comeing  to  the  Gates 
With  Marketing,  Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Wednesday  20the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  75the 
Regt.  mounted  Guard,  We  are  informed  by  the  dutch, 
that  they  have  a  Large  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  &  have 
taken  Nigh  200  Sail  of  Vessels,  Nothing  More  Extra 
hapen’d  this  24  Hours 

Thursday  21the  June  1781.  Cloudy,  Small  rain, 
South  Gloster  Melitia  Mounted  Guard,  Mond’y  18the 
Inst.  N.  Paper  contains  an  Excellent  Speech  of  Charles 
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Fox  Esqr.  where  in  he  Sets  forth  ye  impractibillity  of 
carying  on  the  american  War, — he  Sets  forthe  their  hav¬ 
ing  83 :000  men  in  pay  in  america  &  ye  W.  Indies  and  do 
nothing,  tho’  their  Accts.  Says  they  Gain  Battles  yet 
they  are  oblig’d  to  retreat  to  their  Shiping  almost  Sterv’d 
Whilst  ye  defeated,  Genl.  Grane  had  plenty,  he  Says, 
Mr.  Conwallis  Set  up  ye  Standard,  but  none  came  to  it 
(200  was  coming  but  were  taken  by  the  americans)  and 
their  timid  Friends  Gave  them,  wrong  information,  & 
that  the  refugees  had  Ruin’d  them,  by  Saying  that  the 
people  at  ye  Southard  would  not  Fight,  but  would  imme¬ 
diately  join  Conwallis,  instead  of  that  they  fought  as 
well  as  ye  North,  it  had  been  often  reported  the  ameri¬ 
cans  had  been  4000  which  had  been  killed  over  &  over, 
but  when  the  British  gained  a  battle,  they  had  defeated 
a  very  powerfull  army,  he  was  Sure  if  they  had  100:000 
men,  &  the  French  20:000  they  could  never  Conquer 
America,  therefore  he  moved  that  the  house  be  formed 
into  a  Committee  on  the  American  War,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Minesters  be  desired  to  use  every  means  to  make 
peace  with  america. — He  did  not  at  present  wish  to  grant 
the  Americans  independence,  because  he  wished  that  might 
not  be  done  till  by  treaty  we  Should  be  assured  that  we 
Should  derive  Some  advantage  from  it. — He  was  con¬ 
vinced  however,  that  the  business  would  and  ought  to  end 
in  ye  establishment  of  American  independence  ^Ir.  Pratt, 
Sir  J.  Clarges,  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  S.  Edwd.  Astley,  Lord 
T.  Cavendish  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Sir  George  Saville,  Lord 
Howe,  Supported  ye  motion,  after  a  long  debate  the  house 
divided,  for  the  motion  99  and  172  against  it.  Majority 
73. — Saw  in  ye  Said  paper  an  acct.  of  our  Loss  at  Guild¬ 
ford  Court  House,  which  was  kill’d  Wounded  &  Missing 
1307,  Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Friday  22the  June  1781.  Rain.  Darby  Shire  Melitia 
mounted  Guard,  rain  all  last  Night  The  Royal  Treasry  at 
France  has  remitted,  by  Order  of  the  Minister  2 :500 :000 
Livers  in  ye  Kings  frigate  la  Resolue  Commanded  by  ye 
Chevalier  de  Langle,  and  another  Frigate  Called  La  belles, 
arm’d  en  route,  for  New  England,  in  whom  went  passen¬ 
gers  Colo.  Lawrence  Nothing  more  Remarkable — 
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Saturday  2Sthe  June  1781.  Cloudy,  75the  R^. 
mounted  Guard  reed,  our  Money. 

Sunday  24the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather  S.  Gloster 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard  This  Day  Reed,  a  Letter  from 
his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  answer  to  ye  one 
Sent  with  our  Petition,  which  is  as  follows,  White  hall 
June  21the  1781  Sr  I  reed,  your  Letter  Thursday  of  the 
12  inst.  inclosing  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
I  presented  on  Tuesday  last,  and  it  is  order’d  to  be  taken 
into  Consideration  on  Monday  the  2d  of  July,  but  I  can 
by  no  means  answer  for  Success  to  your  Wishes.  I  am 
Sir  your  most  obedt.  humbl.  Servt. — To  Mr.  Fredk.  Mol- 
inox,  Richmond  &  the  prisoners  from  america  confin’d 
in  Mill  prison  Plymouth.  Nothg.  more  remark 

Monday  25the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather.  Darby 
Shire,  Melitia  Mounted  Guard  we  are  Informed  by  the 
ofiicer  of  ye  Guard  that  Genl.  Lesslie  is  come  home. 

Tuesday  26the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather.  S.  Gloster 
mounted  Guard,  Last  Night  the  officer  of  ye  Guard  or¬ 
der’d  ye  lights  put  out  at  Usual  Hours,  and  if  any  was 
lighted  a  gain  for  the  Centinel  to  fire  over  ye  prison  and 
if  they  did  not  put  them  out  to  fire  into  the  Windows. — 
Some  of  our  People  in  the  Officers  Ward  had  a  Candle 
burning  and  the  Centinal  fir’d  into  the  prison,  but  hurt 
nobody,  this  morning  as  Soon  as  ye  New  Guard  was 
mounted  the  officer  Sent  the  Serjent,  to  ye  Centinal  & 
Order’d  them  to  Load  with  powder  and  Ball,  which  is  not 
Customary  at  this  place,  Mr.  Denis  Buttler  Reed,  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Alexand’r  Tindall  (prisoner  on  board  the 
Dunkirk)  informing  him  of  a  Battle  in  ye  West  Indies, 
between  Count  Grasse  &  Adml.  Hood  in  which  the  French 
got  ye  Better  &  Sunk  3  Ships  of  ye  Line  &  kill’d  Capts. 
of  the  English  &c.  he  likewise  Says,  Capt.  Cunyngham 
Mr.  Hackett,  Capt.  Corvin  Capt.  Fazir  are  Safe  arrived 
at  Ostend.  and  that  Mr.  Conwallis  was  oblig’d  to  retreat 
to  Cape  Fear  River,  (after  Loosing  his  best  Troops  in  ye 
action  With  Genl.  Grane)  to  join  Arnold  in  Virginia. — 
Return  of  kill’d  &  Wounded  &  Missing  at  ye  Battle  at 
Guilford  Court  House  published  by  order  of  Congress. — 
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Killed  .  57 

Wounded .  Ill 

Missing  .  161 


Total  329 

this  day  Capt.  Silas  Talbert  had  permission  to  Quit  ye 
black  hole  and  join  his  fellow  prisoners  Mr.  William 
Dorsey  Died  this  day  with  ye  Small  pox. 

Wednesday  27the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather.  Darby 
Shire  Melitia  mounted  Guard  this  Evening  the  Deans 
&  Sweeds  which  had  been  Captur’d  with  ye  Dutch  was 
Sent  home,  and  Several  Duteh  men  broke  out  of  prison, 
but  was  taken  up  again. — Nothg.  more  remarkbl. — 
Thursday  28the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather  75th  Regt. 
mounted  Guard,  we  were  Counted  out  &  in  twice  before 
the  officer  was  Satisfied  with  the  Number,  Some  of  our 
people  affronted  him,  upon  which  he  order’d  the  Cen- 
tinal  in  the  Littel  yard  Not  to  Suffer  anything  to  be  Sold, 
— one  of  ye  Centinals  Last  night  fired  into  ye  Dutch 
prison  but  did  no  damage.  No^g.  more  Remarkable — 
Friday  29the  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  S.  Gloster 
melitia  Mounted  Guard,  last  Night  Capt.  Kemp  and 
Sampson  Syrams  made  their  Escapes  from  the  Black  hole 
the  Guard  was  Soon  alarm’d  and  Kemp  taken  &  con¬ 
fin’d  again  a  thorough  Serch  was  made  in  Plymouth  for 
Symms,  but  they  could  not  find  him,  the  Soldiers  blame 
the  Turnkeys  as  the  Men  came  through  their  Room. 

Saturday  SOthe  June  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Darby 
Shire  Melitia  mounted  Guard,  This  day  the  Dutch  was 
marched  off  for  Bristol,  (in  Number  210.)  Escorted  by 
the  Lester  Melitia  as  far  as  Ashburton,  where  the  new 
raised  Light  Horse  will  take  them  to  Bristol,  they  would 
have  given  us  Some  Cloathing,  Beding  &  other  Neces¬ 
saries,  but  Mr.  Cowdry  would  not  allow  it  upon  which 
they  made  a  fire  of  a  Number  of  very  good  articules,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  Turnkeys  &  Waiters  haveing  them, 
Reed,  no  Money,  and  an  informed  that  Mr.  Sowriy  has 
got  no  more  for  us,  which  renders  us  very  miserable  No 
news  Nothg.  Extra — 

Sunday  Ithe  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  75the  Regt. 
mounted  Guard  this  momg.  about  one  oClok  a  fire  broke 
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out  in  Dock  which  intirely  consum’d  a  Bake  House  &  a 
Quantity  of  Bread  this  day  Mr.  Healyard  Reed,  a  Letter 
from  Marblehead  bareing  Date  the  16the  of  Feabury 
1781  Mr,  John  Green  Reed,  a  Letter  the  Sam  time  from 
home. 

Monday  2the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  S.  Gloster 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard,  This  Day  we  drew  Some  Cloath- 
ing  from  the  Agent,  I  reed,  a  Jacot  Shirt.  &  a  pr.  o  Stock¬ 
ings.  Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Tuesday  Sthe  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  very  windy. 
75the  Re^.  mounted  Guard,  this  momg.  one  of  the  Guard 
Struck  Peter  Aspinal  with  his  bayonet,  upon  which  Peter 
Struck  him  again  a  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Agent, 
&  ye  Officer  of  the  Guard  call’d  who  abused  us  &  order’d 
Aspinal  in  Irons  we  would  all  goe,  they  went  out  Mr. 
Cowdry  Said  he  had  brought  the  Soldier  to  make  it  up 
he  ask’d  Peter  if  he  would  forgive  him,  he  Said  yes,  & 
the  Soldier  Said  likewise  they  shook  hands  and  matters 
Subsid’d.  Reed,  our  donation  this  Day. 

Wednesday  July  Jfthe  1781.  Showry,  S.  Gloaster  Me¬ 
litia  mounted  guard,  this  being  the  anniversary  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Independence  the  Americans  prisoners  in  this  prison 
Wore  Cock-aids  with  13  Stripes  &  Stars  in  their  Ilatts, 
and  at  12  oClock  drew  up  gave  13  Cheeres  &  hoisted  an 
Ensign  with  13  Stripes  at  Learge  in  the  yard,  was  an¬ 
swer’d  by  the  French  &  Spaniards  a  display  of  Coulors, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  our  Enemy,  the  whole  was 
Conducted  in  a  deasent  manner  &  the  day,  Spent  in  mirth, 
P.  M.  Fair  Weather  Mr.  McLamer  made  his  Escape 
through  the  Little  Yard  undiscover’d.  Not  miss’d  as  yet, 

Thursday  5the  July  1781.  Fair  weather  Darby  Shire 
melitia  mounted  Guard,  Capt.  Talbert  and  Isaac  Chaun- 
cey  went  into  the  Long  prison,  in  order  to  make  their 
Escape  thro,  a  hole  which  is  to  be  Open’d  this  Night, 
Capt.  Manley  wanted  the  Same  favor  but  was  denied  we 
thought  the  hole  was  discover’d  but  it  was  not. 

Friday  Sthe  July  1781.  Windy  flying  Clouds  &  Rain 
South  Gloster  Melitia  mounted  Guard  this  momg.  about 
2  oClock  our  people  opened  the  hole  through  the  Wall 
into  a  pasture  to  the  S.  E.  End  of  the  prison,  the  hole 
not  Being  large  enough  at  ye  further  end  by  reason  of  a 
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Rock,  few  could  Get  out  without  Striping,  Mr.  Thoms. 
Ferlis  Sami.  Hobbell,  Sami.  Simons,  and  Zachariah  Bas¬ 
sett  Wm.  B.  Fogo  and  Isaac  Chauncey  got  out,  the  Relief 
going  to  the  hue.  Saw  one  of  them  &  the  Centinal  on  the 
hue  fired  which  alarm’d  the  Guard,  they  were  persued, 
and  Ferlis,  Hobble,  Simons,  and  Bassett  taken  &  Con¬ 
fined  in  the  Black  hole  Wm.  B.  Fogo  and  Chauncey  made 
their  Escape  with  out  Coat  or  Jackett  and  are  not  heard 
of  yet,  Capt.  Silas  Talbet  was  confined  in  the  Black  hole 
we  were  muster’d  and  McLamer  missed,  the  agent  was 
moderate,  for  him,  this  after  noon  10  americans.  Com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  belonging  to  the  followg.  Ships  Vizt. 
Ship  Lusern  of  Philadelphia  Jno.  Martin,  Jacob  Trion, — 
Jno.  Creapole, — Jno.  Shaw. — Wm.  Leach, — Jas.  O.Brion, 
Littleton  Chilton. — Hugh  Foarside, — Joseph  Mathews, 
all  of  Philedelphia,  Benjn.  Gardner,  Belonging  to  the 
Ship  Harlequin  of  Salem — this  Evening  as  we  was  Count¬ 
ing  inn  Wm.  Merry  was  put  in  the  Black  hole,  for  Say¬ 
ing  he’d  as  lives  be  out  as  in  but  immediately  by  the 
Capt.  of  the  Guard,  nothg.  more  remarkble. — 

Saturday  7 the  July  1781.  Windy.  Flying  Clouds, 
and  Showers  Darby  Shire  melitia  mounted  Guard,  Last 
Night  open’d  a  hole  at  ye  N.  W.  End  of  the  prison,  in 
order  to  Conseal  Some  dirt,  this  morning  a  Centinal  was 
put  into  our  prison  to  prevent  our  digin.  and  all  the 
Hammocks  are  remov’d  from  the  S.  E.  end  to  the  N.  W. 
end  below,  he  has  orders  to  fire  upon  us  if  we  attempted 
to  Walk  at  the  S.  E.  Side  of  the  Stairs,  Mr.  Isaac  Baren, 
&  Isaac  Hilton  confined  to  the  Black  hole  by  the  Agents 
orders  for  walking  at  ye  S.  E.  end  of  the  prison,  this 
after  noon  12  americans  Committed  to  prison.  Ship  Lu- 
zarne,  of  Philadelphia, — ^Wm.  McMullen, — Wm.  Kemp, 
Jos.  Penny,  Denis  Delaney,  George  Moor,  Jno.  Howser, 
belonging  to  Pensilvania,  Wm.  Vickers,  Maryland  Jas. 
Hunt,  John  Hunt,  belong’g  to  New  Jersey.  Brig  Haskell 
and  John  taken  3d  May  Bortholm’w  Molton  of  Danvers, 
Burrell  Potter,  &  Thoms.  Williams  belonging  to  Lynn, 
Sunday  8the  July  1781.  Showers.  75the  Regimt. 
mounted  Guard  we  had  2  Centinals  in  prison  all  Night 
and  a  Lamp  burning  this  morning  Mr.  Isaac  Barron,  & 
Isaac  Hilton  relesed  from  the  black  hole,  we  hear  that 
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Arnold  has  had  a  battle,  and  lost  500  of  his  troops  & 
himself  taken  and  was  immediately  Executed. 

Monday  9th  July  1781.  Cloudy  Morng.  50  Regt. 
Mounted  Guard  they  came  from  Bucklin  Down  7  Miles, 
— This  afternoon  11  Americans  Committed  to  prison 
part  of  ye  Luzame’s  Crew,  Nathl.  Spooner,  of  Plymouth, 
— Nables  Walker  of  Maryland, — Jacob  Stall,  of  Phile- 
delpbia,  Wm.  Willson  Do  Brigg  Haskell  &  John, — ^Jere¬ 
miah  Blanchard  of  Andover,  Benjm.  Brown  of  Salem, — 
George  Leasells  Do  pilgrim’s  priz  taken  26  July  Wm. 
Loverin  of  Boston, — Edward  Jeboe  of  Marblehead, — 
Alixander  Jandill  of  Philedelphia, — Mr.  Sowriy  brought 
our  Money  and  inform’d  us  of  Mr.  Digg’s  returning. 

Tuesday  lOthe  July  1781.  Cloudy  Lester  Melitia 
mounted  Guard,  nothg.  Remarkable — 

Wedneday  lithe  July  1781.  Cloudy  East  Devon 
Shire  melitia  mounted  Guard  From  ye  Sherbom  paper 
9the  Inst  the  fleet  Under  Adml.  Digby  is  to  consist  of 
Six  Sail  of  the  Line  &  2  frigates,  and  an  to  escort  a 
numb’r  transports,  with  Germon  &  British  troops,  to  re¬ 
inforce  Lord  Conwallis, — ^Nanby  23d  June, — yesterday 
arrived  in  this  port  tow  american  Ships  from  Edington* 
N.  Carolina  which  place  they  Left  27the  May.  these  Say 
that  a  detachment  from  ye  garrison  Charles,  Town  at¬ 
tempting  to  join  Lord  Rawdon,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Genl. 
Greene,  so  that  of  900  men,  of  which,  it  consisted  only 
100  escaped  and  ye  Lord  Conwallis  by  forced  Marches 
had  join’d  arnold  at  Petersburg  &  destroy’d  a  great  Quan- 
tey  of  Tobacco,  Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Thursday  12the  July  1781.  Cloudy  South  Devon  Me¬ 
litia  mounted  Guard,  yesterday  afternoon  Charls  Lynn 
made  his  Escape  from  prison  and  was  not  miss’d  till  this 
morn’g  when  we  was  Counted  in  &  out  3  times  but  no 
Lynn  to  be  found.  Last  Evening  as  our  people  was  diging 
in  the  Night  yard,  they  were  discover’d  by  a  Centinal 
on  the  out  Side  who  acquainted  the  Officer  of  the  Guard 
they  Came  into  the  prison  and  found  Wm.  Letimore 
among  us,  who  belonged  to  ye  other  Ward,  he  was  put 
into  ye  Black  hole  and  a  Centinel  placed  at  the  Gate  of 
the  Night  Yard, — ^the  Centinal  is  posted  at  the  Door  in- 

» Edenton — the  provincial  capital  of  North  Carolina. 
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side  to'  prevent  their  diging  the  Agent  has  Demanded  two 
Men  to  go  into  the  Black  hole  on  half  diet  for  the  damage 
done  in  the  Night  yard,  Mr.  Washburn  and  Sami.  Harris 
gave  themselves  up,  Yesterday  we  heard  a  flying  Report 
that  we  was  to  be  Exchang’d  for  the  Snake  packets  Crew 
taken  by  the  Pilgrim.  Nothg.  more  remark 

Friday  ISthe  Jidy  1781.  Cloudy  Shropshire  Melitia 
mounted  Guard.  This  momg.  the  people  were  locked  out 
of  the  Long  prison,  owing  ye  Boys  deging  at  holes  in  the 
prison,  the  Agent  Call’d  Capt.  Manley  into  the  office  and 
informed  him  their  was  a  probability  of  Some  of  us  being 
Exchang’d  for  those  Men  Sent  at  Liberty  by  the  Pilgrim, 
&  advised  him  to  write  to  his  friends  about  it  Mr. 
Turner  informed  Capt.  Henfield  that  57  of  us  would  be 
Exchang’d  if  no  more,  &  they  Expected  to  hear  next 
Tuesday  he  did  not  dout  but  the  whole  would  go  Soon, 
for  he  understood  there  was  prisoners  Enough  in  France 
and  Spain  to  Exchange  all  the  americans  in  England. 

Saturday  Hthe  July  1781.  Cloudy  &  Small  Showers, 
50the  Regt.  Mounted  Guard  this  day  Capt.  Jackson  of 
ye  Sloop  of  War  taken  by  the  pilgrim  came  to  ye  office, 
Mr.  Cowdry  told  Mr.  Lovering  if  any  was  Exchanged  he 
Should  be  one, — Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Sunday  ISthe  July  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Lester  Me¬ 
litia  mounted  Guard  this  day  Sami.  Harris  was  restor’d 
to  full  allowance. — Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Monday  16the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather,  N.  Gloster 
melitia  Mounted  Guard  Nothg.  remarkbl. — 

Tuesday  17the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  East  Devon 
mounted  Guard,  this  day  William  Lattimore  was  taken 
out  of  the  Black  hole  and  restor’d  to  the  Liberty  of  our 
Yard  Nothg.  Extra — 

Wednesday  18the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  South 
Devon  Melitia  mounted  Guard,  Capt.  Mr.  Callen  came 
to  See  us  and  is  very  much  of  a  Gentleman. 

Thursday  IQthe  July  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Shropshire 
Melitia  mounted  Guard  this  day  we  reed,  our  Donation, — 
and  Capt.  Kemp  is  taken  from  the  Confin’d  hole  &  Re¬ 
stored  to  our  yard  Nothing  More  Remarkable — 

Friday  20the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather,  50the  R^. 
Mounted  Guard,  Francis  Henry  de  La  Motte,  was  tried 
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at  ye  old  Bailey  Last  Week  for  Treason  and  found  Guilty 
Sentenced  to  be  bang’d  by  the  Neck  not  dead,  and  his 
Bowels  to  be  taken  out  and  burnt  before  his  face,  his 
Head  Sevear’d  from  his  body  his  body  cut  in  4  Quarters 
and  them  with  his  head  to  be  at  the  Kings  disposal,  The 
above  le  Motte  was  a  Spy,  &  had  furnish’d  ye  French 
with  Intiligence,  this  after  noon  14  americans  Committed 
to  prison  vizt.  Ship  Essex  Taken  July  lOthe  1781  Mens 
names,  Jno.  Allen,  Barry  Wilson,  Jno.  Morrison,  Jn. 
Ennis, — Alen  McLain, — ^Wm.  Cary,  all  of  Boston  Jno. 
Richmond,  of  Virginia  James  Patterson  of  Salem, — Brig 
Phenix  of  Boston  taken  13the  April  Mens  Names  vizt. 
Sami.  Webb,  of  Sittuate,- Wm.  Edwards  of  Portsmouth, 
Wm.  Stralon  of  Boston,  or  Cambridg,  Richard  Feather- 
gail  Harwich  C.  Cod  two  brothers  ye  Gallatie  Hardy 
Wilks  S.  Carolina,  Edwd.  King  Virginia  they  in  form 
us  that  provisions  and  hard  money  was  plenty  at  Boston 
Saturday  21  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  Lester  Melitia 
mounted  Guard  this  after  noon  28  americans  Committed 
to  prison  vizt.  Essex  Crew  taken  lOthe  July  1781  James 
Procter, — Moses  McGraw — Nicho.  Poor, — ^Wm.  Hawley, 
— Josph  Johnston, — Benja.  Gowin, — Thoms.  Barker, — 
Andrew  Barber  Alias  Cassidy. — Jno.  Noonan, — Thoms. 
Baker, — All  of  Boston  Wm.  McDonalds  Wenum, — Jas. 
Johnstone  Salem,  Sami.  Stoddar  Hingham  Edward  Tav- 
endor  W.  F.^  C.  Cod  Jobb  Field, — Braintree,  Willm. 
Turner  of  Charleston,  David  Lewis  of  Lynn,  Bryant 
Newcomb  of  Brantree  Joseph  Tissocks  of  Charlestown 
John  Norrisson — tak’n  Statia,*  Wm.  Troops  of  South 
Carolina, — ^Jas.  Crooker  Capt.  Cod. — ^Wm.  Kenedy  of 
Salem  Ship  Protector  part  Crew  brought  from  N.  York, 
Committed  ye 

Capt.  Williams  ) 

Doctr.  Thoms.  Leverett  )  Boston 
Homer  ) 

Mr.  Cowday  took  the  Monies  belonging  to  Capt.  Williams 
&CC  Nothing  more  Remarkabl 

Sunday  22the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  N.  Gloster 
Melitia  mounted  Guards  Nothg  Remarkbl — 

*West  Falmouth? 
s  Eustatia? 
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Monday  23d  July  1781.  Fair  Weather,  East  Devon 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard,  this  afternoon  23  americans 
Committed  to  prison  Brig  Haskett  &  John  taken.  3d  May 
Joseph  Pedrick  of  Marblehead  Wm.  Mathews  of  Salem, 
Benjiman  Ingles  of  Lynn 

Brig  Friend  good  will  L.  M.  taken  27the  February  Last 
John  Williams, — George  Mitchell, — Ship  Protector  taken 
5the  May  Joseph  Clark  Lebanon  Connecticut  Sami. 
Shuckley  of  Maryland, — David  Vallet  of  Boston 
Thoms.  Ward — Boston 
Raphes  Sumner — Boston 
Richd.  Smith — Boston 

Brig  Betsey  taken  13the  March  Joseph  Jeffery  of  H. 
York  James  Conter  Do — Edwd.  Porter  of  Philedelphia 
Robt.  Hambleton  Connecticut  Wm.  Martion  Maryland 
Anthy.  Belamy  Virginia  Jno.  Longworthy  Pensilvania 
Wm.  Smith  of  Virginia 

Brig  Diana  taken  Estatia  2th  Feby.  Wm.  Daives  Phile¬ 
delphia 

Ship  Bever,  Wm.  Williams  Cape  Ann 

Brig  Ranger  taken  Eustatia  Robt.  Remington  of  Salem 

Takn  Eustatia 

Jno.  Stockhowes  Appledale  Boston  Capt.  Silas  Talbot  is 
restor’d  to  the  Liberty  of  ye  american  yard  from  close 
confinemt.  in  the  Black  hole,  noth  more  remark — 

Tuesday  2^he  July  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Lester  Me¬ 
litia  Mounted  Guard,  We  are  Informed  that  the  French 
have  taken  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and  12  or  14  Ships  in 
ye  East  Indies,  and  Hider  Ally  goes  on  well  driveing  all 
before  him  P.  M.  20  americans  Committed  belong’g  to 
Ship  Essex,  Vizt.  Joshua  Davis — ^Wm.  Baldridge, — 
Michl.  Keenan  Jas.  Clark, — George  Rockford, — Jacob 
Jones, — Morris  Conner, — Phillip  Fling, — Timth’y  Ma- 
loon, — all  of  Boston,  Jno.  Boyce. — ^Londndarry,--^reg- 
ory  Clark, — of  Brantree, — Sami.  Shermon  of  Plymouth, 
— j^os.  Perkins  of  Beverly,  Thom’s  Perkins  of  Wenonm, 
Jos.  Buckman  of  Mistick, — Levi  Woodbury  of  Beverly, — 
Robt.  Rament — Do  Daniel  Redington, — ^Wenomn — ^David 
Thompson  Ipswich, — ^Mathw.  Chambers  Beverly. 

Wensday  25the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  H.  Gloster 
Melitia  mounted  Guard  This  morning  James  Bryant  of 
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Philedelpa  Enter’d  on  board  a  Man  of  War  this  after 
Noon  20  americans  was  brought  to  ye  Justices  to  be 
Examin’d  &  Committ’d  to  prison  but  10  of  them  Said 
they  Was  not  taken  in  armes  and  was  order’d  Back  on 
board  Different  Ships  of  War,  and  10  Committed  to 
prison  part  Ship  Essex’s  Crew,  Arthur  Clark  of  Boston, 
— James  Richey  Londondarry, — Peter  Meter  of  Danvers, 
Fortime  Parker  Boston  Nathan  Young — Cape  Cod — 
Brig  Eagle  taken  July  1781  Wm.  Haskell  of  Beverly 
Sloop  Hunter  taken  Eustacia. 

!May  the  all  Wise  God,  whose  omnipetence  and  omni¬ 
presence  is  universal,  Quickley  Extricate  us  from  the 
Cruel  &  Tyranical  power  of  Britain  who  wantonly  Sports 
with  Calamity  &  like  Pharoah  of  old  will  not  let  us  Goe, 
however  we  hope  to  have  Some  rain  Soon  to  flow  the 
Springs.  Nothg.  more  Extra  Except  reed,  our  Money 
Saturday  28the  July  1781.  Lowry  Weather,  Shrop¬ 
shire  Melitia  Mounted  Guard.  This  Morng.  the  Revd. 
Mr.  Robert  Heath  came  to  See  us,  and  Inform  us  that 
their  was  a  probabillity  of  an  Exchang  for  us,  for  we  had 
many  prisoners  in  Spain  they  Say  Hider  Alley  has  taken 
Maderas,  &  has  an  Armey  80000  Infantry  40000  Cal¬ 
vary. —  today  19  americans  Committ’d  to  prison.  Ship 
Essex  Crew.  Sami.  Cox  Dorchester — ^William  Horton 
Milton — Ship  Genl.  Knash  tak’n  Eustatia  George  Sty- 
ren,  N.  Carolina — Thoms.  Graysbook  N.  Carolina  Benja. 
Benil, — ^N.  Carolia — Harvy  Ensign,  Connecticut — Simon 
Alderson, — N.  Carolina — John  Cillaw,  N.  Carolinia — 
Wm.  Turner  N.  Carolinia — 

Schoon.  Ann  taken  St.  Eustatia  lOthe  March  part  Crew 
Committed  John  Cottrell  Rhd.  Island  David  Veal  N. 
Carolinia — 

Schooner  Robertson  tak’n  Eustatia,  Malachi  Williamson 
Virginia  Malachi  Norris  N.  Carolina  John  Davis  N. 
Carolina 

Brig  Nancey  takn  Eustatia  20th  Jany.  Selden  Jasper  N. 
Carolina 

Schoonr.  Danis  taken  St.  Martins  25the  March.  John  Mer- 
shall . — Plymouth 

Fredk.  Blanchard.  N.  Carolina  Melitia, 

Sloop  Gatsey  taken  Eustatia  John  Richards. — ^Virginia — 
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Ship  Success  taken 

Nothg.  known  more  Remarkable — 

Sunday  29the  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  50  Regt. 
mounted  Guard,  We  had  the  agreeable  News  of  Lord  Con- 
wallis  being  defeated  &  himself  &  armey  made  prisoners, 
but  dont  give  much  Credit  to  it.  Last  Night  4  French  men 
brok  out  of  prison  Nothg.  more  remarkbl — 

Fair  Weather,  East  Deven  Melitia  moimted  Guard,  this 
Day  the  following  men  taken  out  of  the  Confin’d  hole  and 
restor’d  to  ye  Liberty  of  our  yard,  tho  they  lack’d  16  days 
to  Compleat  the  punishment  design’d  them  ye  Mens 
Names  Abraham  Quiner,  Thomas  Farles,  Sami.  Hobble, 
Sami.  Simmons,  Zacharh.  Bassett,  the  following  Men 
Entred  on  Board  a  Man  of  War  Viz  Thoms.  Camboll  of 
Virginia  Wm.  Leach  of  Maryland  Benja.  Williams  an 
English  man  who  Was  transported  Some  time  gone  for 
Stealing  the  aforesaid  Williams  Stole  16  Dollers  from 
one  of  his  Fellow  prisoners,  which  occationed  him  to 
Quit  our  Company  Nothg.  More  Remarkbl — 

Ttisday  Slthe  July  1781.  Fair  Weather  Southe  Deven 
Melitia  mounted  Guard,  yesterday  the  9  Frenchmen  that 
broke  prison  was  taken  up  and  confin’d  in  the  Black  hole, 
this  afternoon  George  Phips  got  into  the  Cook  room 
through  the  window  and  made  his  Escape.  Capt.  Manley 
tried  the  Same  Method  but  unfortunately  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  Door  John  Good.  Turnkey  hove  in  Sight  Capt. 
Manley  came  Back  undiscover’d  the  Soldiers  found  a 
hole  we  had  began  to  digg  under  the  Stares,  and  took 
away  our  Trowel  &  diging  Instruments  the  Agent  very 
huffey  &  threatned  us  very  much. 

Wednesday  Augts.  Ithe  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Shrop¬ 
shire  melitia  mounted  Guard,  this  momg.  all  hands  turn’d 
out  and  the  prison  lock’d  Cowdray  has  order’d  no  beer 
to  come  to  the  Gate,  and  is  as  full  of  Spite  as  an  Infernal 
fiend  could  bee,  A  Letter  was  received  from  Captain 
Cunyngham  at  France,  informing  us  that  no  Blame  is  to 
be  laid  to  Docteor  Franklin  Concerning  our  Exchange 
that  the  French  had  tried  the  British  Ministry  to  Ex¬ 
change  us  for  English  men  taken  by  them,  but  they  return 
for  answer  that  they  will  Exchange  us  for  None  but  Such 
as  are  taken  under  the  American  Flagg,  he  likewise  Says 
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that  we  had  been  allow’d  a  Shilling  pr  man  pr  Week 
officers  1/6  which  we  have  not  Eeceived  P.M.  locked 
out  after  Dinner  and  remained  out  till  8  at  Night  Phips 
not  missed,  Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Thursday  2the  Augts.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  SOthe 
Regt.  mounted  Guard,  this  day  Mr  Cowdry  Gave  orders 
for  Such  as  drew  Cloathing  Sometime  gone  to  produce 
the  Same,  we  went  through  an  Examination,  and  the  New 
Comers  put  down  for  Cloaths,  the  prison  open’d  all  day 
and  Strong  Beer  allow’d  to  come  to  the  Gate  yesterday 
Joshua  Davis  of  Boston  Entred  on  board  a  Man  of  War, 
— Mr.  Phips  is  miss’d  but  no  Great  Said  a  bout  his 
Going  away, — this  afternoon  Frenchmen  Embard’d  on 
Board  the  Cartiel  at  Cat  water  for  France  I  Was  Re¬ 
member’d  to  My  Wife  and  Children  in  a  Letter  of  Mr. 
William  Blacklars.  Nothg.  Extra 

Friday  Sd  Augts.  1781.  Fair  Weather  Lester  Melitia 
mounted  Guard,  this  Morning  Thomas  Warde  Died  in 
our  Hospital,  he  belong’d  to  the  Protector  the  officer  of 
the  Guard  drew  his  Sword  this  Morning  upn  the  pris¬ 
oners  because  they  did  not  turn  out  as  Soon  as  he  wanted 
them  to  we  are  informed  that  Mon.  de  Grass,  has  Retaken 
Demarara  and  Issequebo  from  the  English  and  restor’d 
them  to  ye  Dutch,  the  News  paper  gives  an  account  of 
5  Sail  of  the  Line  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  French, 
and  that  6  Sail  Line  with  6000  Troops  was  arrived  at 
Boston  Some  time  in  May  Monsieur  Le  Motte  was  Exe¬ 
cuted  out  to  his  Sentence, — we  hear  that  Gibralter  is 
Surrender’d  to  the  Spaniards,  but  no  News  of  our  Ex¬ 
change,  Nothg.  more  Remarkable, — ^Received  our  Money 
Saturday  J^th  Augst.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  N.  Gloster 
Melitia  mounted  Guard,  this  day  Richard  Drummond  of 
Virginia  and  Thoms.  Ferles  of  Salem  Entred  on  bord  a 
Man  of  War, — Nothg.  more  Extra — 

Sunday  5the  Augst.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  East  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Guard  Capt.  Edward  Chafe,  (officer 
Guard)  has  ordered  his  Sentinals  to  use  us  with  the 
Greatest  Civility  and  gave  permission  for  Each  man  to 
have  a  pint  Strong  Beer,  for  my  part  I  had  Not  so  much 
as  three  hapence  to  purch.  a  pint  and  ordered  the  Soldiers 
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to  fetch  us  Water  the  Waiters  not  Supplying  us  as  they 
ought  to  do  the  Capt.  Will  report  both  them  &  agent  to 
the  General. — ^Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Monday  6th  August  1781.  Fair  Weather,  50the  Regt. 
Mounted  Guard,  This  Morng.  before  the  old  Guard  went 
off  We  return’d  the  thanks  of  our  Ward  to  the  Capt.  of 
the  Guard,  for  his  Civilities  Whilst  on  Guard,  as  follows 
Mill  prison  Monday  Morng.  6the  August  1781  Ward 
Letter  B  —  Honor’d  Sir  We  return  you  Warmest  thanks 
for  the  many  favours  We  have  experienced  from  you 
whilst  on  Guard,  Especially  in  ordering  and  Seeing  that 
we  was  Supplyed  with  Water,  and  ye  Indulgence  in  per- 
miting  us  to  refresh  our  selves  by  purchasing  a  drink  of 
Strong  Beer  which  is  not  allow’d  us  on  Sunday,  for  which 
favours  we  Shall  ever  retain  a  Grate  full  acknowledg, 
American  prisoners. — Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Tuesday  7 the  August  1781.  Fair  Weather  Southe 
Devon  meletia  Mounted  Guard,  this  afternoon  Capt. 
Christophr  Ravage  of  Salem,  and  2  Gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  Southard  came  to  See  us  in  order  to  Carry  Letters, 
— Mr.  Turner  took  them  into  the  Office  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  Several  of  our  Men  and  whilst  they  were  waiting 
for  the  Letters  the  officer  the  Guard  came  &  turn’d  our 
people  into  the  Yard  and  order’d  the  Gentlemen  away 
with  out  the  Letters,  John  Down  Sent  a  Letter  the  Let¬ 
ters  was  to  be  Sent  to  the  Golden  Inn  in  plymouh  there 
they  were  to  receive  them,I  Was  Rememb’d  to  my  Wife 
in  the  Letters.  Nothg.  more  Extra — 

Wedensday  8  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Oxford  Me- 
litia  Mounted  Guard.  Nothg.  material  Except  a  few 
words  between  Mr.  Cowdry  and  the  Serjt.  of  the  Guard, 
this  afternoon. — Adoniran  Hidden  of  Rowley  died  With 
the  Small  pox,  there  is  20,  Down  With  it  Now  Some  by 
Enoculation  &  Some  the  Natural  way. 

Thursday  9the  August  1781.  Cloudy  Weather.  North 
Gloster  melitia  mounted  Guard  this  day  Mr.  Sowrey 
brought  our  Money  and  Sais  he  had  no  orders  to  Give 
us  any  more  than  Sixpence  the  Money  being  exhausted, 
and  what  we  reed,  came  from  Doctr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Sow¬ 
rey  went  away  in  a  Grate  passion.  Some  of  our  people 
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in  this  prison,  accused  Capt.  Manley  with  knowing  in 
what  manner  the  Money  was  used  Mr.  Appledale  waited 
on  him  and  Capt.  Manley  Satisfied  him, — ^but  Some  of 
our  people  Said  that  Mr.  Sowry  Said  that  Capt.  Manley 
Could  tell  what  was  become  of  the  Money, — for  my  own 
part  I  cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  the  Money,  tis  Said 
that  we  have  been  allowed  A  Shilling  a  week  from  Doer. 
Franklin  for  Some  time  past  this  after  Noon  Capt.  Bav- 
age  and  Capt.  Wacker  came  to  the  office  and  took  Letters 
to  Carry  to  america  Frenchmen  brought  to  prison. 

Friday  lOthe  August  1781.  Cloudy  &  Small  rain 
East  devon  Melitia  mounted  Guard,  the  officers  of  ye 
Guard  order’d  his  Serjts.  to  See  we  had  clean  Water,  the 
Water  being  very  durty  in  the  tub  the  Serjts.  over  Sett 
it  Mr.  Turner  Sided  with  them  the  wasters  was  oblig’d 
to  fetch  that  Which  was  clean, — ^this  afternoon  I  reed, 
a  Letter  from  my  Wife  Bareing  the  15the  May  Last 
She  and  my  Children  was  Well  and  all  the  Beast  of  my 
friends,  the  Same  day  the  Spainards  embarked  143  in 
a  Cartieal  for  Spain  I  Sent  a  Letter  by  them  to  go  to 
america  I  Sent  it  out  by  Stilth  because  I  did  Not  Want 
the  Agent  to  See  it  bareing  Date  31the  July,  Mr.  William 
Blacklar.  &  Mr.  Edward  Jibbo.  Kecd.  a  Letter  from  For- 
ton  prison  in  Which  they  Inform  us  that  there  is  374 
americans  in  that  Prison, — this  Evening  after  we  were 
turn’d  into  prison  they  Moved  the  people  that  had  the 
Small  pox  out  of  this  yard  into  the  Lower  Hospital. — 
the  officer  &  his  Guard  used  us  very  kind. 

Saturday  lithe  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather  Lester  Me¬ 
litia  Mounted  Guard,  Richard  Smith  Enterd.  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Service  9the  Instant  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Coward  got 
over  the  poles  into  the  Little  yard  and  went  out  at  the 
Gate,  but  old  Harry  Saw  him  and  he  was  brought  Back 
&  Confined  in  the  blackhole.  Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Sunday  12th  Augt.  1781.  Small  Showers,  Shropshire 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard  this  afternoon  Mr.  Sami.  Moors 
came  here,  by  whom  we  have  the  agreeable  Intelligence 
of  the  Total  dfeat  of  Lord  Rawdon  in  South  Carolina, 
by  that  brave  &  well  expearanc’d  Genl.  Greene  Mr.  Moors 
further  inform’d  us  of  Adml.  Parker  in  the  North  Sea 
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haveing  Eight  of  his  Ships  Cut  to  pieces  by  the  Dutch 
in  them  Seas,  the  above  acct.  he  Saw  in  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette  Extraordinary. — Mr.  Moors  takes  his  departur  for 
america  Soon,  by  whome  we  may  Send  Letters. 

Monday  13th  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  50.  Regi¬ 
ment  Mounted  Guard,  this  momg.  Mr.  Cowdry  turned 
us  all  out  and  lock’d  the  prison  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
noise  with  him.  P.M.  all  hands  turn’d  out  the  Agent 
came  into  the  yard  and  call’d  for  the  Whole  Guard,  they 
came  Except  the  officers  we  form’d  a  Circle  round  him 
&  had  a  deal  of  Talk,  one  of  our  people  threw  a  Stone 
at  him  which  lodged  in  his  hatt,  he  order’d  the  Soldiers 
to  drw  their  Bayonets  and  Sieze  the  Man  by  the  Choler 
and  bring  him  before  him,  the  Soldiers  did  not  obey 
through  Fear,  we  Laugh’d  and  the  agent  turn’d  and  went 
out  of  the  yard,  we  gave  three  Cheers  after  him  he  went 
into  the  office  and  talk’d  from  his  Window  and  threat- 
ned  us  very  hard.  Said  he’d  put  us  on  half  Diet,  and  we 
Should  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  anything  after  hours, 
however  he  let  the  Woman  with  Milk  come  to  the  Gate, 
in  all  his  action  he  seem’d  as  if  he  would  bust  with  Spite 
and  what  anger’d  him  most  was  we  would  not  listen  to 
his  discourse,  what  Set  him  in  this  Frenzey  we  cant  tell 
without  it  was  his  old  Friend  &  alie  (the  Devil)  by  whome 
he  acts,  noth’g  more  Extra 

Tuesday  IJ^the  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Lester  Me- 
litia  Mounted  Guard,  this  morng.  turned  out  of  our  prison 
to  Smoak,  by  the  agents  orders, — 188  Men  on  half  Diet, 
P.M.  after  Dinner  the  turnkey  &  Soldiers  came  and  Lock 
the  Door,  our  people  refused  and  told  the  Corporal  they 
would  not  goe  out,  that  Mr.  Cowdry  had  done  as  much 
as  he  Could  by  puting  them  on  half  allowance  and  Showed 
the  meat,  which  was  not  4  oz  the  Corporal  Said  it  was 
a  Shame,  and  he’d  acquaint  his  officer,  he  went  out  and 
the  Soldiers  with  him, — about  2hours  after  the  officer 
came  into  the  yard,  &  Lieutenant  Brown  and  the  other 
Gentleman  behaved  very  pritty,  and  did  not  Insist  upon 
our  turning  out  we  Asked  the  Liberty  for  a  Drink  Strong 
Bear,  he  Granted  it,  the  Agent  came  in  at  the  Same  time 
and  open’d  his  window  and  told  us  he  was  Sorry  that  the 
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innocent  was  punished  with  ye  Guilty  but  he  was  deter¬ 
min’d  to  keep  us  on  half  allowance  till  we  gave  up  the 
Man  that  threw  the  Stone  (in  Short  Mr.  Cowdry  talked 
well,)  at  last  Seeing  it  would  not  do  to  Stand  out  and  he 
Seem’d  pliable  We  told  him  we  had  drew  Lots  and  had  a 
Man  ready  to  give  up,  Mr.  Cowdry  Said  if  that  was  the 
Case,  (which  it  was  not),  he  would  not  take  him,  but 
would  restore  us  to  full  diet,  and  give  us  ye  back  allow¬ 
ance  and  restore  us  to  our  former  Liberties,  and  if  we 
would  keep  the  prison  Clean  &  the  hamocks  turn’d  back, 
we  should  not  only  have  the  prison  open  to  us  but  he 
would  do  any  thing  for  us  that  lay  in  his  power  he  Granted 
the  Liberty  for  Strong  Beer,  and  Said  the  fellow  that 
abused  him  might  go  like  a  raskell. 

Wedensday  15th  Augt.  1781.  Very  Windy  Bain  Ox¬ 
ford  Melitia  mounted  Guard  This  day  the  188  men  drew 
their  Back  allowance,  a  thing  I  never  knew  in  this  prison, 
Mr.  Cowdry  Seems  very  good. 

Thursday  16the  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather:  East 
Devon  Melita  mounted  Guard  Doct’r  Ball  came  to  See 
if  the  prison  was  Clean  &  the  Hamocks  turn’d  back,  he 
made  a  deal  of  Noise  about  the  Stairs  &  threatned  us 
with  half  allowance  tho  the  prison  was  very  Clean  con- 
sider’g  there  is  nigh  200  Men  in  it,  but  they  must  do 
Something  to  Show  their  despotic  power  over  a  few  amer- 
icans,  whom  they  hate  as  they  do  the  Devil,  but  I  hope 
God  will  Quickley  Extricate  us  out  of  their  hands. 

Friday  17the  August  1781.  Fair  Weather,  South 
Devon  Shire  melitia  mounted  Guard, — Last  Night,  For^ 
tune  Parker  died  with  the  Small  pox  in  the  Lower  Hos¬ 
pital,  nothing  More  Remarkable,  reed,  our  money 

Saturday  18the  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Shropshire 
melitia  mounted  Guard,  This  morning  the  Following  Men 
Enter’d  on  board  a  Man  of  War  vizt.  William  McDonald, 
Lamberth  Murfey, — ^William  Smith,  and  Robert  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Sunday  19th  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  50the  Regi¬ 
ment  Mounted  Guard  We  are  informed  that  Juno  Frigate 
is  taken  by  2  american  privateers,  last  Night  Samuel  Gor¬ 
don  died  with  ye  Small  pox  in  ye  lA)wer  Hospital. 
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Monday  SOthe  Augmt  1781.  Fair  Weather,  North 
Gloster  Melitia  mounted  Guard,  this  afternoon,  Isaac 
Cunyngham, — ^Benja.  Bray  and  William  Williams,  En- 
tred  on  board  Man  of  War,  Nothg.  more  remarkbl. — 
Tuesday  21th  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  East  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Guard,  this  morning  Mr.  Danford  the 
Lawyer,  Son  to  the  late  Judge  Danford  of  Cambridge 
came  here  to  offer  his  services  to  any  belonging  to  Boston, 
Cambridge,  or  Charlston  that  was  Confined  unjustly,  but 
by  what  authority,  or  who  Sent  him  I  Cant  tell,  Capt. 
Daniel  Brown  of  Philedelphia,  or  Connecticut  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Enter’d  the  British  Service,  Nothg.  more  remarkbl — 
Wednesday  22th  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  South 
Devonshire  Melitia  mounted  Guard  we  beared  the  Mal- 
lonchally  News  of  our  Money  being  out,  and  we  in  a  mis- 
arable  Condition,  no  News  of  aney  Exchange  and  our 
people  daily  Entering  in  the  English  Service. 

Thursday  23th  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,'.  Shrop¬ 
shire  melitia  mounted  Guard  this  morng.  Mr.  Jabez 
Waistcoat  of  providence  and  William  Lovering  of  Boston 
Entred  English  Service, — This  after  Noon  11  americans 
Committed  to  prison  belonging  to  the  followg.  Ships  vizt. 
Ship  Confederacy  taken  14th  April  1781  Crew  brought 
from  N.  York,  Joseph  Bartram  Connecticut  Fairfield, — 
Briton —  Chapman,  Rhoud  Island — Ship  Chatham  tak’n 
4the  June,  1781  Simon  Lombart,  Capt.  Cod. — Silvanus 
Patey — Plymouth,  Sami.  Pain, — Capt.  Cod  Samuel  Lev- 
ington,  Virginia,  James  Billings  N.  London,  Nathnal 
Miner,  James  Burney,  Pencil v. 

Ship  Protector  taken  5th  May  brought  from  N.  York — 
John  Gawin, — ^Boston — 

Alexander  Hunter  Nantuckett, — Wq  are  in  Number  in 
this  prison  362  americans  the  most  of  us  in  good  Helth, — 
we  are  inform’d  that  their  is  29  More  on  board  the  Guard 
Ship  in  Hammowrs,  Nothing  more  Remarkable — 

Friday  2Jfthe  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather  50the  Regi¬ 
ment  mounted  Guard,  This  Day  being  His  Most  Christain 
Majusties  Birth  Day,  the  frinch  prisoners  Displayed  their 
Colours  and  in  the  afternoon  Gave  three  Cheers.  Which 
was  answer’d  by  the  americans  as  we  was  conting  in. 
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but  the  Guard  made  a  Miss  count  &  we  was  ordered  out 
again,  and  we  Mmediately  drew  up  and  gave  13  Cheers 
for  the  13  United  States  of  america,  which  was  answer’d 
by  our  friends  and  allies  there  this  afternoon  rain’d  very 
hard  Mr,  Samual  Moors  Came  to  Sea  us,  he  off  to  Boston 
I  sent  a  Letter  by  him  to  go  to  America. 

Saturday  25the  Augt.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Lester 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard.  Last  Night  we  had  a  very  heavy 
Shower  of  rain  which  offer’d  fair  for  Some  of  our  people 
to  make  their — Escape,  the  middle  bar  at  ye  N.  W. 
window  being  cut  off  the  followg.  Men  put  a  joice  a 
Cross  the  piss  dill  on  the  office  and  got  over  the  Wall  viz 
Capt.  Sami.  Smedley,  Nathanl.  Spooner,  Heman  Snow, 
Isaac  Barren  and  Alexand’r  Tindall,  but  unfortunatly  as 
Barren  was  going  down  the  rope  made  a  Noise  the  Cen- 
tinal  fired  &  Wounded  Baren  in  the  thigh, — Baren  and 
Spooner  was  taken  up,  the  other  3  not  heard  of  as  yet, 
Spooner  put  in  the  black  hole  and  Baren  in  the  Hospital 
Yesterday  Capt.  Manley  Received  an  answer  from  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  a  Letter  respecting  his  Ex¬ 
change  they  wright  for  him  to  have  patients  a  Little  longer 
and  Seem  to  hint  as  if  Something  was  doing  for  us, — 
We  hear  from  Have  de  Grass  that  two  Cartiel  Ships  with 
prisoners  on  board  for  England  are  Stopd.  &  the  prisoners 
Sent  on  Shoar  again  for  what  reason  we  Cant  tell  A  Cop¬ 
per  Bottom’d  Vessell  is  Sent  with  Dispatches  from  Doct 
Franklin  to  Congress  &  to  proclaim  his  Excellency  Genarl 
Washington  Marshall  of  France  this  afternoon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Men  americans  Committed  belong’d  to  the  Essex 
taken  10th  June,  1781  Wm.  Miller,  Wm.  Oden,  Joseph 
Gardner,  Richd.  Garvin,  Like  Swain,  all  of  Boston,  Rich¬ 
ard  Batten,  of  Salem — Benja.  Lovet  of  Beverly  Sevil 
Taping,  tak’n  Eustatia  Nothing  more  Remarkbl — 
Sunday  26th  Augt.  1781.  Ixiwring  Weather,  Oxford 
Melitia  mounted  Guard.  Nothing  Remarkable — 

Monday  27the  Augst.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  N.  Gloster 
Mounted  Guard,  last  Night  Some  of  our  people  in  Ward 
C  made  Several  Crackers,  touch’d  and  threw  them  into 
the  yard  which  alarmed  the  Guard,  nothg.  material  hap¬ 
pen’d, — ^This  Morng.  Peter  Meter  Died  in  the  Lower  Hoa- 
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pital  with  the  Small  pox, — Mr.  Miles  Lowrey  brought  our 
Money,  P.  M.  Showers,  Nothg.  more  remark 

Tuesday  28the  August  1781.  Fair  Weather,  East 
Devon  melitia  Mounted  Guard,  last  Night  rain’d  very 
hard, — The  French  Nurse  in  the  Hospital  got  Drunk, 
and  knock’d  the  Centinal  down  to  make  his  Escape,  but 
the  Guard  was  allrm’d  &  he  Confin’d  in  the  Black  hole. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Coward,  Tindall  &  Snow  had  Some  Words 
with  the  agent,  one  of  them  threw  a  Stone  at  him  for 
which  they  was  put  in  lorns,  P.  M.  this  afternoon  Mr. 
George  Mitchell  &  Denis  Butler,  [pages  missing] 

Tuesday  lithe  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Lester 
Melitia  mounted  Guard,  We  are  informed  the  officers  in 
ye  prison  are  like  to  git  a  parol. — this  day  We  reed,  our 
Money,  the  officer  ye  Guard  very  much  of  a  Gentleman, 
Wednesday  12the  Sepr.  1781.  Fair  Weather  South 
Devon  Melitia  mounted  Guard,  last  Night  the  Officers  of 
the  Guard  was  in  Compy.  with  our  Officers  in  their  Ward 
till  2  Clock  Mng.  yesterday  2  Ships  went  in  to  the  amoarze 
dismasted  &  2  today, — Nothg.  more  Extra — 

Thursday  ISthe  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  N.  Glos- 
ter  melitia  mounted  Guard  Last  Night  our  people  in  the 
Black  hole  got  into  the  Turnkeys  Room  in  order  to  make 
their  Escape  but  was  discovered  by  Sami.  Nochett,  (Turn¬ 
key)  and  Close  Confin’d,  Capt.  Coward  was  this  day  taken 
out  of  the  Black  this  afternoon  Capt.  Manley  and  Capt. 
Talbet  had  made  a  breach  through  the  prison  Wall  into 
the  Cook  room  and  Went  thro,  when  the  yard  was  Clear 
the  Signals  was  given  three  Knocks)  and  they  open’d 
the  Door  with  a  key  for  that  purpose  they  had  made, 
Capt.  Talbet  went  out  first  and  got  out  at  the  gate  and 
Capt.  Manley  follow,  the  Centinel  Saw  hem, — ^the  Ser- 
jent  of  the  Guard  at  that  time  came  out  at  the  Gate  from 
the  great  yard  &  Saw  them,  upon  which  he  asked  the 
Turnkey  what  Gentleman  they  were  that  came  out  of  the 
Cook  room, — James  (the  Turnkey)  was  given  in  a  pot 
of  Beer  looked  round  and  Saw  them  knew  them  and  with 
the  Centinal  followed  them  to  ye  Gate  Stoped  them  & 
brought  them  back,  they  was  both  Confin’d  in  the  Black 
hole, — Nothg.  more  Extra 
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Friday  H-the  Sepr.  1781.  Fair  Weather  East  Devon 
Melitia  mounted  Guard,  2  Turnkeys  that  tended  in  our 
yard  (Henry  Sandover  &  James  Wills)  are  Removed  to 
the  French  Yard  &  John  Good  &  a  new  one  has  taken 
their  place,  Long  prison  Length  133  feet  Beagth  20  feet 
Mill  Prison  Yard  in  Length  251  feet  beagth  158  feet  the 
Walls  round  the  yard  the  hight  10  feet. 

Saturday  15the  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Oxford 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard  P.  M.  the  Wind  came  round  to 
ye  East  and  we  had  Some  heavy  Thunder  &  lightning 
attended  With  Some  rain  Capt.  Manley  and  Talbet  had 
their  Cloaths  handed  to  them  in  order  to  make  their 
Escape  I  have  not  lornt  what  prevented  them. 

Sunday  16th  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Shropshire 
Melitia  mounted  Guard  Thunderd  very  hard  Last  night 
Mr.  Chadwell  and  my  Self  Set  up  in  the  Hospital  with 
Michel  Sheperd  he  Died  Last  Night  a  bout  V2  past  10 
oClock  he  had  been  ill  Some  with  the  Slow  nerves  Fever, 
We  hear  that  a  Number  of  Troops  have  Landed  in  Irland. 

Monday  17the  Sepr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  East  Deven 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard. — This  day  Mr.  Cowdry  informed 
Capt.  John  Gran  that  he  Expected  We  Should  be  Ex¬ 
changed  Soon, — This  Day  Doctr.  Ball  Enoculated  10  of 
our  people  for  the  Small  pox. 

Tuesday  18the  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  50the 
Regimt.  Mounted  Guard  This  Momg.  Mr.  Sowrey  Sent 
us  Some  Soupe  This  afternoon  we  reed,  our  Money. 

Wednesday  19the  Sepr.  1781.  Haizy  Weather  Lester 
melitia  mounted  Guard,  Its  reported  in  Plymth.  that  a 
Cartiel  is  to  be  taken  up  for  us  Soon,  but  we  dare  not 
place  any  Confidence  in  it  Capt.  Manley  &  Capt.  Talbet 
taken  out  of  the  Black  hole,  Nothg.  more  Extra — 

Thursday  20the  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Oxford 
Melitia  Mounted  Guard  We  here  that  Adml.  Rodney  & 
Genl.  Vaughan  are  both  come  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  Vaughan  is  in  Disgrace  for  his  Barbarous  treatment 
to  ye  Inhabitants  of  St.  Eustatia,  Nothg.  more  Extra — 

Friday  21the  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  N.  Gloster 
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Melitia  Mounted  Guard  Cloudy  in  the  afternoon  and 
rain’d  Nothing  more  Remarkble — 

Saturday  22the  Sepr.  1781.  Cloudy  &  Small  Rain 
East  Devon  Melitia  Mounted  Guard  Cloudy  in  the  after 
Noon  and  Rain’d  all  Night  Nothg.  Extra 

Saturday  22the  Septr.  1781.  Cloudy  &  Small  Rain 
East  Devon  Melitia  Mounted  Guard,  no  News  45  french- 
men  brought  to  prison  Nothg.  more  Remarkable — 

Sunday  2Sd  Sepr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  South  Deven 
Melitia  mounted  Guard  Nothg.  Extra  happen’d 

Monday  2^the  Sepr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Cold  Shrop¬ 
shire  Melitia  mounted  Guard,  this  afternoon  the  foiling 
Men  taken  out  of  the  Black  hole  viz  Alexand’r  Tindall, — 
Nath.  Spooner  &  Herman  Snow,  Nothg.  more  Remarkble- 
Tuesday  25the  Sepr.  1781.  Fair  Weather  Cold  50th 
Regt.  Mounted  Guard  this  Day  Capt.  ^Manley  Reed,  a 
Letter  Directed  to  M.  Heath  and  Sowry, — Sir  I  desire 
you  will  Acquaint  Capt.  Manley  that  I  have  Setled  with 
Commissioners  of  S,  &  H,  for  his  Exchang  against  an 
English  Major  Now  in  franco,  &  as  soon  as  I  receive  from 
D.  Franklin  (to  whom  I  have  wrote)  his  Consent,  Capt. 
Manley  will  be  Set  at  Liberty, — there  will  likewise  Soon 
be  a  removeal  of  about  60  more  from  your  place  of  those 
who  have  been  longest  Confined  I  am  your  Sincerely 

Willm.  Hodgson 

By  the  above  l-etter  it  Seems  as  if  Some  of  us  would  be 
Soon  Exchange  from  this  —  Disagreeable  place  and  may 
God  of  his  Infinite  Mercy  Grant  the  whole  may  be  Li^ 
erated,  Nothg.  more  Extra — 

Wednesday  26the  Sepr.  1781.  Fair  Weather,  Cold. 
Lester  Melitia  Mounted  Guard, — ^yesterday  a  petition 
was  Sent  to  the  Board  for  Liberty  to  have  A  Minister 
to  visit  us  on  Sundays,  &  for  permission  to  our  friends 
to  come  into  the  Yard  and  talk  with  us  likewise  for  more 
prison  room,  a  Shed  built  in  the  Yard  &  a  regular  Supply 
of  Water, — Mr.  Cowdry  turn’d  Wood  (Turnkey)  a  way 
for  getting  Mr.  Darby  a  mug  of  Beer  We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  McNeal,  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Godfrey  with  Sev¬ 
eral  others  intends  to  petiton  ye  Commissioners  for  their 
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Exchange  Setting  for  they  have  been  Longer  prisoners 
then  others  Nothg.  more  Remarkbl — 

Thursday  27 the  Sepr,  1781.  Fair  Weather  Oxford 
Melitia  mounted  Guard,  this  morng.  Mr.  Butler  and 
Curtis  had  Some  high  Words  which  Ended  in  blows,  but 
were  parted, — Several  others  had  Some  Notion  of  fight¬ 
ing  but  were  prevented,  Mr,  Coventry  being  Abused  by 
Francis  Buttler  in  the  morning  was  determed  to  have 
Satisfaction,  Accordingly  at  11  Clock  waited  upon  Mr. 
Buttler  &  told  him  he  Accepted  of  the  Challenge  the  other 
Said  he  would  not  fight  him  Coventry  Struck  him  and 
a  few  blows  past  when  Mr.  Buttler  gave  out  this  after¬ 
noon  between  2  &  3  of  Clock  Thomas  Martin  of  Marbel- 
head  Died  in  the  Hospital  after  being  Sick  their  5  months 
&  12  Days  he  Died  with  a  Dropsical  Disorder. 

Friday  28the  Septr.  1781.  Fair  Weather  East  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Gard  this  morng.  Mr.  Cowdry  reed,  a 
Letter  &  Order  form  the  Admiralty  to  Send  Wm.  Ghmeo 
away  in  the  first  French  Cartel  he  being  Exchanged  for 
a  Lieuttnant  of  the  Murcury  Packett.)  now  is  Confind 
in  amarica — ^form  the  London  Gazette  23  Sept,  the  Span¬ 
iards  have  taken  two  Garisons  at  minorca  a  Number  Pris¬ 
oners  grate  Quantity  of  marehantdize  and  a  magaziene 
of  Amunition  &  Warlike  Stores,  tis  Supposed  minorca 
his  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards — they  Wrigh 
fro  New  York  they  Can  do  Nothing  without  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  Against  so  Powerfull  an  armey  as  Genl.  Washing¬ 
ton  has  got  Count  de  Grasse  is  Expected  at  York  Daily 
then  they’ll  be  oblig’d  to  Surrender. 

Saturday  29the  Spt.  1781.  Fair  Weather  South  Devon 
melitia  mounted  Guard  We  hear  the  Spaniards  have  Made 
an  attact  on  J  amaica  but  dont  know  the  Certainty  of  it. 

Sunday  SOthe  Sepr.  1781.  Cloudy  &  Strong  Westerly 
Winds  Shropshire  Melitia  mounted  Guard. 

Monday  1st  Octohr.  1781.  Cloudy  50th  Regim  mounted 
Guard  Last  Night  Died  in  ye  Hospital  John  Cillaw,  Alias 
Callio,  belong’g  to  North  Carolina,  this  morng.  Inglis 
Thomas,  left  ye  Hospital  and  Came  into  our  Ward,  after 
being  a  Nurse  19  Months — ^Nothg.  more  Remarkable 

(To  he  continued) 
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{Concluded  from  Vol.  LX II,  page  80) 


Children  of  Deacon  Silas  and  Judith  (Atkinson) 
Pearson : 

1.  Hannah,  b,  6  Dec.  1745;  d.  14  May,  1816;  mar.  22 

Feb.  1770,  Jeremiah  Plumer,  of  Newbury,  b.  28  Feb. 
1740/1;  d.  30  Apr.  1795,  s.  of  John  and  Hannah 
(Burpee)  Plrnner,  of  Newbury.  He  was  a  shipwright 
and  lived  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Lower  Green 
in  Newbury,  in  a  house  which  he  bought  of  Bichard 
Dole.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  Lower 
Green  cemetery.  He  was  an  attendant  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Newbury.  Children: 
(Plumer) :  (1)  Hannah,  b.  25  Nov.  1770;  d.  28  Oct. 
1848;  mar.  6  Oct.  1802,  Amos  Stickney,  b.  21  June, 
1771 ;  d.  17  June,  1843,  s.  of  Amos  and  Susanna  (Pet- 
tingell)  Stickney,  of  Newbury;  (2)  Judith,  b.  25 
July,  1773;  d.  20  Aug.  1831;  mar.  29  Nov.  1797, 
Paul  Plumer,  jr.  b.  3  Sept.  1774;  d.  21  Nov.  1817, 
s.  of  Major  Paul  and  Hannah  (Woodbridge)  Plumer, 
of  Newbury,  and  grandson  of  Capt.  William  Wood- 
bridge,  who  was  a  great-grandson  of  Kev.  John  Wood- 
bridge  of  Newbury;  (3)  Mary,  b.  18  Aug.  1776; 
(4)  Capt.  Jeremiah,  b.  18  Nov.  1778;  d.  12  Jan.  1859; 
mar.  Sally  Ilsley,  b.  19  May,  1782;  d.  14  Oct.  1836, 
dau.  of  Moses  and  Sarah  (Noyes)  Ilsley,  of  Newbury. 
He  inherited  the  homeste^  of  his  father;  (5)  Molly, 
b.  19  March,  1781;  d.  unm.  1  Jan.  1858;  (6)  Thomas, 
b.  22  July,  1787;  d.  22  Aug.  1787. 

2.  Capt.  John,  b.  4  Oct.  1747.  See  below  (2). 

3.  Lieut.  Amos,  b.  22  July,  1749.  See  below  (3). 

4.  Sarah,  b.  3  Feb.  1750;  d.  21  June,  1808;  mar.  8  July, 

1772,  Stephen  Noyes,  3d,  of  Newbury,  b.  15  Feb. 
1740;  d.  1  Jan.  1794,  s.  of  Stephen  and  Mary  (March) 
Noyes,  of  Newbury,  and  grandson  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Noyes,  who  was  a  son  of  Rev.  James  Noyes,  the  first 
teacher  of  the  Newbury  church.  Children:  (Noyes): 
(1)  Mary,  b.  7  Aug.  1773;  d.  7  Aug.  1837;  mar.  13 
Feb.  1796,  Theodore  Atkinson,  b.  3  Apr.  1773;  d.  15 

(49) 
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Nov.  1853,  s.  of  John  and  Lydia  (Little)  Atkinson, 
of  Newburyport;  (2)  Sarah,  b.  28  July,  1775;  d.  4 
July,  1818;  (3)  Elizabeth,  b.  22  Oct.  1777;  d.  6  Nov. 
1862;  (4)  Betty,  b.  7  Sept.  1779;  d.  13  Sept.  1815; 
(5)  Stephen,  b.  30  March,  1782;  d.  in  Boston,  16 
June,  1812;  mar.  3  Apr.  1804,  Jane  Little  Knight, 
b.  13  Sept.  1777;  d.  6  July,  1816,  dau.  of  Edmund 
and  Sarah  (Hale)  Knight,  of  Newbury;  (6)  Kather¬ 
ine,  b.  13  Apr.  1784;  d.  30  Aug.  1852;  mar.  15  Dec. 
1804,  Zachariah  Dodge,  b.  1756;  s.  of  Zachariah  and 
Sally  (Somes)  Dodge;  (7)  Silas,  b.  9  Jan.  1787;  d. 
18  Sept.  1870;  mar.  18  Jan.  1819,  Judith  Pearson, 
b.  2  Feb.  1788,  dau.  of  (3)  Lieut.  Amos  and  Mary 
(Coffin)  Pearson;  (8)  John,  b.  4  Aug.  1789;  mar.  7 
Apr.  1813,  Ann  Silloway,  b.  15  July,  1791,  dau.  of 
Daniel  and  Anna  (Lunt)  Silloway  of  West  Newbury. 

5.  Theodoee,  b.  6  Apr.  1753.  See  helow  (4). 

6.  Maey,  b.  9  March,  1755;  d.  5  Oct.  1833;  mar.  9  Nov. 

1784,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Adams,  of  Newbury,  b.  20 
June,  1748;  d.  11  Oct.  1828,  s.  of  Enoch  and  Sarah 
(Jackman)  Adams.  No  issue.  Lieut.  Adams  served 
in  Capt.  Gerrish’s  company.  Col.  Moses  Little’s  regi¬ 
ment,  during  the  Revolution,  enlisting  24  Apr.  1775 
for  three  months  and  14  days.  His  service  in  the 
Revolution  as  given  in  Vol.  I,  page  65,  of  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  of  the  Revolution,  is  as  follows :  Sergeant, 
Capt.  Jacob  Gerrish’s  company;  Col.  Moses  Little’s 
regiment;  Gen.  Greene’s  brigade;  muster  roll  dated 
Aug.  1,  1775;  enlisted  Apr.  24,  1775;  service,  three 
months,  14  days;  also  company  return,  (probably 
October,  1775)  age  28  years;  also  receipt  for  Bounty 
Coat  or  its  equivalent  in  money  dated  Nov.  2,  1775. 

7.  Silas,  b.  24  July,  1757.  See  helow  (5). 

8.  Judith,  b.  7  Oct.  1759 ;  d.  19  June,  1812 ;  mar.  12  Oct. 

1781,  Capt.  David  Dole,  b.  21  Mar.  1756;  d.  19  July, 
1837,  s.  of  William  and  Judith  (Jaques)  Dole,  of 
NewWry.  His  record  of  service  in  the  Revolution  as 
given  in  Vol.  IV  page  852,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of 
the  Revolution,  is  as  follows:  Private  in  Capt.  Jona¬ 
than  Poor’s  Co.,  Col.  Samuel  Gerrish’s  (2nd  Essex) 
regiment  which  marched  on  the  alarm  of  Apr.  19, 
1775;  service  six  days,  also  in  Capt.  Timothy  Jack¬ 
man’s  detachment,  service  five  days.  Detachment 
marched  by  order  of  selectmen  and  Committee  of  Safe- 
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ty  of  town  of  Rowley  to  guard  Gloucester  harbor  and 
the  brig  Nancy  bound  to  Boston  and  brought  in  by 
Capt.  Manley.  Roll  sworn  to  at  Watertown,  Dec.  19, 
1775;  also,  private  in  Capt.  Jonathan  Poor’s  com¬ 
pany;  company  receipt  for  wages  for  six  weeks’  serv¬ 
ice  on  reserve  of  roll  dated  at  Newbury,  March  18, 
1777;  also  Sergeant  in  Capt.  Caleb  Kimball’s  com¬ 
pany,  Col.  Jacob  Gerrish’s  regiment  of  guards  enlisted 
Nov.  13,  1777 ;  service  to  Apr.  3,  1778 ;  service  four 
months,  22  days  at  Charlestown  and  Cambridge. 
Roll  dated  Winter  Hill;  company  detached  to  guard 
Gen.  Burgoyne’s  army.  Children:  (Dole):  (1)  Polly, 
b.  25  Jan.  1785.  She  was  known  for  the  excellency 
of  her  cooking  and  "Polly  Dole  cake”  is  an  established 
recipe  amone  Newbury  housewives.  (2)  Nathaniel, 
b.  18  July,  1787. 

9.  Eunice,  b.  27  July,  1767;  d.  unm.  10  Dec.  1838. 

2. 

Capt.  John  Pearson,  “gentleman,”  horn  in  the  old 
Pearson  house  on  Leigh’s  Hill,  Newbury,  4  Oct.  1747 ; 
died  there  20  Oct.  1794.  He  married  at  Newbury,  13 
Feb.  1787,  Jean  Noyes,  bom  at  Newbury,  30  Apr.  1763; 
died  at  Newburyport,  3  Feb.  1832,  dau.  of  James  and 
Jane  (Noyes)  Noyes.  She  married,  secondly,  19  Sept. 
1811,  John  SafFord,  of  Newburyport,  who  died  in  1829. 
Capt.  Pearson  was  a  miller  and  associated  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  the  family  industry.  He  owned  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  property  in  Newbury  and  was  a  re¬ 
spected  and  well  beloved  citizen  at  the  time  of  his  death 
at  the  age  of  47  years. 

His  record  of  service  in  the  Revolution  as  given  in 
Vol.  XII,  page  29  of  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
of  the  Ilevolution,  is  as  follows:  1st  lieutenant,  Capt. 
Thomas  Mighill’s  Co.,  Col.  Nathaniel  Wade’s  regiment, 
engaged  July  5,  1780;  discharged  Oct.  10,  1780;  service 
three  months,  18  days,  including  12  days  (240  miles) 
travel  home.  Company  raised  in  Newbury,  Rowley  and 
Ipswich ;  regiment  rais^  in  Essex  county  to  reinforce  the 
Continental  army  for  three  months.  Also,  captain  in 
Lieut.  Col.  Putnam’s  regiment,  engaged  1  Sept.  1780; 
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discharged  8  Dec.  1781;  service  three  months  20  days 
(including  12  days,  240  miles,  travel  home).  Regiment 
raised  in  Essex  and  Plymouth  counties  to  reinforce  the 
Continental  army  for  three  months.  Roll  sworn  to  at 
Newburyport. 

Children  of  Capt.  John  and  Jean  (Noyes)  Pearson: 

1.  Polly,  b.  6  March,  1791;  d.  21  June,  1806. 

2.  Jean,  b.  21  Apr.  1793;  mar.  14  March,  1816,  Capt. 

John  Hancock  Titcomb  of  Portland,  Me.,  b.  at  New- 
buryport,  25  July,  1788,  s.  Capt.  Benaiah  and  Ann 
(Bradish)  Titcomb  of  Newburyport.  Children:  (Tit- 
comb)  :  (1)  John  Henry,  b.  29  July,  1818;  (2)  Paul 
Edward,  b.  11  Apr.  1821;  mar.  13  Aug.  1844,  Mary 
Moulton  Pettingell,  d.  Joseph  and  Charlotte  (Pecker) 
Pettingell  of  Rings  Island;  (3)  Harriett  Pearson,  b. 
15  Apr.  1823;  (4)  Thomas  Scott,  b.  19  May,  1825; 
(5)  William  Yates,  b.  28  Jan.  1827;  (6)  Jane  Pear¬ 
son,  b.  10  May,  1831. 


3. 

Lieut.  Amos  Pearson,  “gentleman”;  bom  in  the  old 
Pearson  house,  on  Leigh’s  Hill,  Newbury,  22  July,  1749; 
died  in  Newburyport,  12  Oct.  1839.  He  married  at 
Newbury,  5  Feb.  1778,  Mary  Coffin,  bom  in  Newbury, 
12  March,  1754;  died  in  Newburyport,  21  Oct.  1796, 
dau.  of  Benjamin  and  Miriam  (Woodman)  Coffin,  of 
Newbury,  and  direct  descendant  of  Tristram  Coffin  of 
Newbury  and  Nantucket.  She  was  a  sister  of  Major 
Jacob  Coffin.  He  owned  a  mansion  house  at  7  Charter 
street  and  another  smaller  house  at  12  Charter  street  in 
Newburyport  and  held  pews  in  the  meeting-houses  of 
Revs.  Drs.  Dimmick  (Third  Congregational)  and  Stearns 
(First  Presbjrterian)  in  Newburyport.  He  was  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Mechanicks  and  Merchants  banks  in  New¬ 
buryport  and  also  in  the  Plum  Island  Bridge  Co.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  was  greeted  by  General  Lafayette  when  the  latter 
passed  through  Newburyport  in  1826. 

His  service  record  as  given  in  Vol.  XII,  page  26  of 
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Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolution,  is 
as  follows:  Private  in  Capt.  Moses  Nowell’s  Co.,  which 
inarched  on  the  alarm  of  19  April,  1775;  service  4  days; 
also  Sergeant  in  Capt.  Benjamin  Perkins’  Co.,  Col.  Moses 
Little’s  17th  Mass.  Regiment;  Company  return  (prob¬ 
ably  Oct.  1775)  age  26;  also  Order  for  Bounty  Coat  or 
its  equivalent  in  money  dated  Dec.  27,  1775;  also  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Capt.  Stephen  Jenkins’  Co.,  Col.  Samuel  John¬ 
son’s  Regiment;  engaged  Aug.  14,  1777 ;  discharged  Nov. 
30,  1777 ;  service  4  mos.  1  day  under  Gen.  Gates  in  the 
Northern  Department,  including  14  days  (280  miles) 
travel  home.  Order  for  payment  of  amount  of  roll  dated 
at  Newburyport  and  signed  by  Capt.  Jenkins. 

Children  of  Lieut.  Amos  and  Mary  (Coffin)  Pearson: 

1.  Maby,  b.  30  Dec.  1780;  d.  15  Feb.  1808;  mar.  1  Dec. 

1805,  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Newburyport,  b.  1781; 
d.  15  Feb.  1808.  Children:  (Marshall):  (1)  Charles, 
b.  30  April,  1806;  d.  29  Jan.  1814;  (2)  Mary  Pear¬ 
son,  b.  4  Feb.  1808 ;  mar.  22  Aug.  1826,  Offin  Green- 
leaf  Boardman,  b.  23  May,  1807,  s.  of  Offin  and  Judith 
(Boardman)  Boardman,  of  Newburyport.  She  in¬ 
herited  the  oil  portrait  of  her  grandfather,  Amos 
Pearson. 

2.  Amos,  b.  15  Aug.  1783.  See  below  (6). 

3.  Judith,  b.  2  Feb.  1788;  mar.  18  Jan.  1819,  her  first 

cousin,  Silas  Noyes,  b.  9  Jan.  1787;  d.  18  Sept.  1870, 
s.  of  Stephen,  3d  and  Sarah  (Pearson)  Noyes,  of  New¬ 
bury.  Children:  (Noyes):  (1)  Horace  Pearson,  b. 
12  Aug.  1819;  d.  10  Jan.  1893;  mar.  Ist,  23  July, 
1844,  his  cousin,  Helen  Maria  Horton,  b.  11  Jan. 
1828;  d.  10  June,  1847,  d.  of  James  and  Eunice 
Little  (Atkinson)  Horton,  and  great  granddaughter 
of  Stephen,  3d  and  Sarah  (Pearson)  Noyes;  mar. 
2d,  15  Dec.  1850,  Eliza  Frothingham  Withington, 
b.  24  March,  1826,  d.  of  Rev.  William  and  Mary 
Stacy  (Frothingham)  Withington,  and  niece  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Leonard  Withington,  of  Newbury.  She  was  sis¬ 
ter  of  Mary  Stacy  Withington,  the  authoress,  and  of 
Gen.  William  H.  Withington;  (2)  Mary  Cofi^,  b.  27 
Apr.  1823 ;  d.  unm.  Feb.  1895. 
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4. 

Theodore  Pearson,  born  in  the  old  Pearson  house, 
Newbury,  6  Apr.  1753;  died  in  Newburyport,  8  March, 
1817.  He  married  in  Newbury,  2  June,  1779,  Sarah 
Wyatt,  possibly  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna  (Lewis) 
Wyatt,  of  Newburyport. 

His  Revolutionary  war  service  as  given  in  Vol.  XII, 
p'age  32  of  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
Revolution,  is  as  follows:  Corporal,  Capt.  Moses  Nowell’s 
company  (Newburyport)  ;  enlisted  10  July,  1776;  served 
to  Nov.  19,  1776;  four  months,  13  days.  Company  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Plum  Island  for  the  defence  of  the  seacoast. 
Also,  sergeant  in  Capt.  Stephen  Jenkins’  company,  Col. 
Samuel  Johnson’s  regiment,  engaged  16  Aug.  1777;  dis¬ 
charged  30  Nov.  1777;  service  three  months,  29  days, 
under  General  Gates  in  the  Northern  Department,  includ¬ 
ing  14  days  (240  miles)  travel  home.  Order  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  amount  of  roll  dated  at  Newburyport  and  signed 
by  Capt.  Jenkins. 

Children  of  Theodore  and  Sally  (Wyatt)  Pearson: 

1.  Theodore,  b.  15  Dec.  1779.  See  below  (7). 

2.  Sabah,  b.  5  April,  1781;  mar.  1  Aug.  1804,  Ebenezer 

Page,  of  Newburyport,  b.  1778;  d.  8  Dec.  1819,  aged 
41  years.  Children:  (Page):  (1)  Ebenezer  Wyatt, 
b.  13  May,  1812;  m.  Melintha  Barnard;  (2)  William 
Osgood,  k  2  June,  1814. 

3.  Mary,  b.  30  July,  1784;  d.  7  Jan.  1828;  mar.  18  Oct. 

1804,  Moses  Moore,  b.  in  Newburyport,  9  Apr.  1784  ; 
s.  of  Jonathan  and  Dorothy.  Children:  (Moore): 
(1)  Ebenezer  Page,  b.  31  Jan.  1805;  (2)  William 
Pearson,  b.  17  Sept.  1806;  (3)  John  Pearson,  b.  6 
March,  1809;  (4)  Frederick,  b.  17  Oct.  1811;  m.  Ann 
Pritchard;  (5)  IJary  Sawyer,  b.  29  Dec.  1813;  (6) 
Sarah,  b.  12  March,  1819;  (7)  Catherine,  b.  28  Feb. 
1821;  (8)  Moses,  jr.,  b.  3  Nov.  1822;  (9)  Daniel,  b. 
3  Nov.  1824;  d.  23  May,  1825. 

4.  Ann,  b.  30  Jan.  1786;  mar.  Aaron  Huse,  b.  in  New¬ 

buryport,  13  Nov.  1773;  drowned  in  the  Merrimack 
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river,  4  July,  1835,  s,  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (As- 
ten)  Huse,  of  Newburyport.  Children:  (Huse) :  (1) 
Nancy  Pearson,  b.  22  Sept.  1806;  d.  1855;  m.  11 
June,  1828,  Charles  E.  Shulf  of  Boston;  (2)  Aaron, 
jr.,  b.  8  May,  1810;  d.  28  May,  1817;  (3)  Samuel, 
b.  2  June,  1812;  d.  in  Chelsea,  26  May,  1867;  m. 
Sarah  Ann  Smith,  b.  March,  1812;  d.  5  Feb.  1905, 
d.  of  Charles  and  Ruth  (Bagley)  Smith,  of  West  New¬ 
bury;  (4)  Mary  Jane,  b.  24  June,  1814;  d.  18  Sept. 
1848:  m.  2  Dec.  1835,  John  L.  Lord;  (5)  Theodore 
Pearson,  b.  4  June,  1817;  d.  in  Methuen,  22  March, 
1889;  m.  2  Sept.  1840,  Ada  Norton,  b.  in  York,  Me.; 
d.  17  Jan.  1890,  d.  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Blaisdell) 
Norton;  (6)  Hiram,  b.  24  July,  1819;  d.  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  E.  I.,  9  June,  1912;  m.  4  Aug.  1841,  Hannah 
C.  Arnold  of  Providence,  b.  1824;  d.  1900;  (7)  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  b.  9  Feb.  1821;  d.  21  Jan.  1899;  m.  14 
Nov.  1852,  Jacob  Rowell  of  Methuen;  (8)  Lydia 
Maria,  b.  13  Feb.  1823;  d.  unm.  12  Apr.  1907;  (9) 
Jacob  Pearson,  b.  19  Jan.  1825;  d.  8  Apr.  1898;  m. 
29  March,  1849,  Harriett  A.  Knight,  of  Salisbury: 
m.  2d,  Martha  0.  Webster,  of  Salem,  N.  H. ;  (10) 
Daniel  S.,  b.  9  Aug.  1827 ;  d.  24  Sept.  1831. 

5.  John,  b.  1  Aug.  1788.  See  below  (8). 

6.  Moses,  b.  19  May,  1791. 

7.  Judith,  b.  10  Sept.  1793;  d.  28  June,  1873;  mar.  28 

May,  1815,  David  Wheeler,  of  Salem,  N.  H.,  b.  9 
July,  1785;  d.  1869,  s.  of  Abijah  and  Sarah  (Clem¬ 
ent)  Wheeler,  of  Salem,  N.  H.  Children:  (Wheeler) : 

(1)  Hezekiah,  b.  1  Mar.  1816;  d.  10  Sept.  1834; 

(2)  George  May,  m.  Mina  Hitchcock;  (3)  John  Par¬ 
sons,  b.  1819;  m.  Ist,  Mary  C.  Rawson,  d.  Abner  and 
Sarah  (Black) ;  m.  2d,  Candice  Kendall;  m.  3d,  Louise 
Carpenter;  (4)  Abijah  Clement,  b.  19  Aug.  1823;  m. 
Sophia  Wiswell,  d.  William  and  Sophia  (Cheever) ; 
(5)  William  Henry,  b.  8  Feb.  1826;  d.  6  Apr.  1892; 
m.  at  Olin  Grove,  Ill.,  16  Oct.  1849;  Jane  Kendall, 
d.  Lorenzo  Dow  and  Evelina  (Acres)  ;  (6)  Elmira, 
b.  6  Apr.  1828;  m.  Lester  Burroughs;  (7)  Nelson, 
m.  Sarah  Pinney;  (8)  Edwin,  b.  4  Nov.  1835;  d.  25 
Feb.  1844;  (9)  Baron,  b.  1838;  d.  1844. 

8.  Jacob,  b.  1796. 
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5. 

Silas  Pearson,  Jr.,  miller,  soldier  and  gentleman,  was 
born  in  the  Pearson  house,  Newbury,  24  July,  1757; 
died  there  16  March,  1848.  He  married  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  29  Nov.  1792,  Mary  Little,  bom  at  Portsmouth, 
25  April,  1772,  and  died  at  Newbury,  31  May,  1864, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Little,  physician,  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  ^yalist,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and 
London,  England,  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Jackson)  Little, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Clement  Jackson  and  sister  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  surgeon  and  scientist.  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  both  of 
Portsmouth.  Mary  (Little)  Pearson  is  said  to  have  been 
very  beautiful  even  to  the  end  of  her  days  and  to  have 
danced  with  Lafayette  upon  his  visit  to  Newburyport  in 
1826.  Mr.  Pearson  inherited  the  Pearson  house  from  his 
father  and  carried  on  the  business  of  the  mills  until  his 
death.  Sometime  in  1843,  the  mills  were  sold  to  James 
B.  Knight  of  Newbury  and  with  that  act  Pearson’s  Mills 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  Oldtown  parish  of  Newbury  after 
a  record  of  existence  covering  some  150  years. 

Silas  Pearson’s  Revolutionary  war  service  as  given  in 
Vol.  XII,  page  31  of  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
of  the  Revolution  is  as  follows:  Private,  Capt.  John 
Noyes’  company.  Col.  Samuel  Johnson’s  regiment;  en¬ 
tered  service  14  Aug.  1777 ;  discharged  30  Nov.  1777 ; 
three  months,  28  days  in  the  Northern  department,  in¬ 
cluding  12  days  (240  miles)  travel  home. 

Children  of  Silas  and  Mary  (Little)  Pearson: 

1.  Sarah  Jackson,  b.  21  May,  1794;  d.  2  Nov.  1866;  mar. 
12  May,  1813,  Beniamin  Leigh,  b.  22  Feb.  1790;  d. 
20  March,  1865 ;  s.  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Pierce) 
Leigh,  of  NewWryport,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
Leigh,  a  native  of  England  who  emigrated  to  New 
York  in  1752,  and  married  Maersje  Bant,  dau.  of 
Pieter  Bant,  a  merchant.  Benjamin  Leigh,  3d  began 
his  business  training  as  a  clerk  in  the  cordage  manu¬ 
factory  of  his  grandfather  Moses  Pierce  in  Newbury¬ 
port,  and  later  carried  on  by  his  uncles.  Later  he 
was  a  merchant  in  Newburyport,  a  member  of  the  firm 
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of  Leigh  &  Cross,  dealers  in  ships’  supplies,  grain,  etc. 
In  1816,  he  accompanied  his  father  and  mother,  sister 
Anna  and  brother  Eobert  to  Ohio,  where  he  stayed  a 
year,  returning  to  take  charge  of  the  mills.  He  was 
a  very  fine  coppersmith  and  some  examples  of  his 
work,  particularly  the  well-known  spread  eagle  which 
adorns  many  New  England  doorways,  are  still  in 
existence.  He  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life  to 
settling  estates  and  acting  as  administrator  and  notary 
public.  He  saw  brief  service  at  Plum  Island  during 
the  War  of  1812,  enlisting  in  Capt.  Daniel  Smith’s 
company,  30  Sept.  1814  and  receiving  his  discharge 
4  Oct.  1814.  Children:  (Leigh):  (1)  Mary  Little, 
b.  15  Nov.  1814;  d.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  24  Sept. 
1868;  mar.  1st,  6  April,  1833,  Richard  Page  Plum¬ 
mer,  of  Newbury,  b.  5  July,  1810;  d.  17  Mar.  1839, 
s.  of  Silas  and  Hannah  Harmon  (Moulton)  Plum¬ 
mer;  m.  2d,  20  Aug.  1840,  Thomas  Stetson  of  Boston, 
surveyor  and  engineer,  born  in  Lisbon,  Conn.,  22  July, 
1814;  d.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  s.  of  Capt.  James  and 
Hannah  (Sisson)  Stetson  of  Lisbon,  Conn.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  building  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
from  Boston  to  Newburyport  in  1839-40;  (2)  Hall 
Jackson,  b.  10  June,  1818;  d.  10  June,  1895;  mar. 
2  June,  1844,  his  first  cousin,  Abigail  Little,  b.  at 
Newbury,  8  Sept.  1816;  d.  22  Dec.  1893,  dau.  of 
Michael  and  Hannah  (Leigh)  Little,  of  Newbury.  In 
his  early  years  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  firm  of  Leigh  &  Cross  and  about  1848  in  company 
with  Paul  Adams  and  later  J.  Augustus  Adams,  he 
became  engaged  in  the  trucking  business  in  Newbury¬ 
port,  under  the  firm  name  of  Leigh  &  Adams.  His 
firm  hauled  most  of  the  supplies  for  the  famous  clip¬ 
per  ship  Dreadnought,  which  was  built  in  Newbury¬ 
port.  In  1866,  he  gave  up  business  and  returned  to 
Leigh’s  Hill;  (3)  Silas  Pearson,  b.  28  Sept.  1825; 
d.  17  Sept.  1866 ;  mar.  23  Mar.  1852,  his  second  cous¬ 
in,  Sarah  Davenport,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  16  Oct. 
1827 ;  d.  in  Newburyport,  25  May,  1907,  dau.  of  An¬ 
thony  and  Sarah  Jackson  (Little)  Davenport,  and 
great-granddau.  of  Capt.  William  Davenport,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  celebrated  Wolfe  Tavern.  Early  in  life  Mr. 
Leigh  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Leigh  &  Cross 
of  Newburyport  and  sometime  in  the  1860’s  he  re- 
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moved  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  street  com¬ 
missioner.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Charitable  Society  of  Newburyport  ;  (4)  Sarah  Jack- 
son,  b.  29  June,  1836 ;  d.  11  Oct.  1918.  She  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  General  Charitable  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newburyport. 

2.  John,  b.  21  March,  1796.  See  below  (9). 

3.  Silas,  3bd,  b.  10  July,  1805.  See  below  (10). 


6. 

Amos  Pearson,  born  in  Newburyport,  15  Aug.  1783; 
died  in  Newburyport.  He  married  in  Newburyport,  14 
May,  1839,  Reb^a  Boardman  Shute,  bom  in  New¬ 
market,  N.  H.,  about  1820;  died  in  Newburyport,  6  Feb. 
1881,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  (Boardman) 
Shute,  and  granddaughter  of  Jonathan  and  Rebecca 
(Moody)  Boardman. 

Children  of  Amos  and  Rebecca  Boardman  (Shute) 
Pearson : 

1.  Amos  Coffin,  b.  6  Feb.  1840;  d.  3  Feb.  1862.  He  was 

a  music  teacher  in  Newburyport. 

2.  Jonathan  Boardman,  b.  23  April,  1844;  d.  y. 

3.  Henry  Taylor,  b.  1845;  d.  7  Apr.  1860. 

7. 

Theodore  Pearson,  bom  in  Newburyport,  15  Dec. 
1779;  died  19  Nov.  1838.  He  married,  1st,  at  Newbury¬ 
port,  29  June,  1800,  Sally  Coffin,  bom  in  Newbury,  3 
Feb.  1779;  died  at  Newburyport,  20  Jan.  1827,  daughter 
of  Enoch  and  Elizabeth  (Kenny)  Coffin,  of  Newbury¬ 
port;  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  m.  2d,  23  Aug.  1827,  Lydia 
Brown  Pike,  b.  7  May,  1781;  d.  13  Sept.  1855,  daughter 
of  Elias,  3d  and  Judith  (Noyes)  Pike,  and  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Edmund  Noyes  of  Salisbury,  Mass.  He  was 
a  baker  and  captain  of  Engine  No.  5  in  1810,  in  New¬ 
buryport. 

Children  of  Theodore  and  Sally  (Coffin)  Pearson: 

1.  Jacob,  b.  17  Nov.  1801. 
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2.  Sally,  b.  20  Dec.  1802 ;  m.  15  Sept.  1822,  Joseph  Has¬ 

kell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Children:  (Haskell) :  (1) 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Dinunick,  b.  20  Jan.  1824. 

3.  Jane  Pike,  b.  30  Sept.  1807;  m.  30  Aug.  1827,  Henry 

Moody.  Children:  (1)  Henry  Theodore,  m.  Harriett 
Bartlett,  d.  of  Ebenezer  and  Eliza  (Gunnison)  Bart¬ 
lett,  of  Newbur3T)ort.  He  was  an  Alderman  in  New- 
buryport  in  1867-8;  (2)  Nathan  Carter;  (3)  Sarah 
Jane,  b.  20  May,  1828;  d.  24  June,  1901;  m.  12  July, 
1846,  Sewell  Brown  Noyes,  b.  13  April,  1827;  d.  15 
Aug.  1889,  s.  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  (Eaton)  Noyes. 

4.  Ebenezer  Gunnison. 

5.  Mary  Ann,  b.  20  Apr.  1809;  m.  16  Apr.  1832,  Nathan 

Carter,  b.  4  Feb.  1807 ;  d.  16  Feb.  1875,  s.  of  Nathan 
and  Sarah  (Farnham)  Carter,  of  Boscawen,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Carter  was  for  many  years  a  conductor  on  the 
Newburyport  and  Georgetown  Kailroad.  Children: 
(Carter) :  (1)  Mary  Ann,  b.  11  Nov.  1832;  m.  Charles 
A.  Todd  of  Lynn;  (2)  Sarah  E.,  b.  2  Apr.  1834;  m. 
John  Thomas  Burrill,  b.  30  June,  1834,  s.  of  John, 
jr.  and  Mary  (Toppan)  Burrill;  (3)  Nathan  Pear¬ 
son,  b.  27  Apr.  1836;  m.  Carrie  Rice,  of  Boston;  (4) 
Caroline  Eastman,  b.  29  Jan.  1838;  d.  5  Nov.  1917; 
m.  Charles  Currier  Stockman,  s.  of  Moses  and  Joanna 
(Currier)  Stockman,  of  Newburyport;  (5)  Lydia 
Pearson,  b.  4  Nov.  1841 ;  m.  Albert  J.  Atkinson  of 
Newburyport;  (6)  Edward  Theodore,  b.  17  Oct.  1848; 
m.  Elizabeth  Henderson. 

6.  Gardner  Spring,  b.  30  July,  1811. 


8. 

John  Pearson,  baker,  bom  in  Newburyport,  1  Aug. 
1788;  died  at  Newburyport,  24  Dec.  1878.  He  married 
(1)  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  30  Sept.  1810,  Harriet  Poor  Carl¬ 
ton,  born  about  1790;  died,  28  Jan.  1830,  daughter  of 
Theodore  and  Mary  (Hoyt)  Carlton.  (2)  23  Sept.  1830, 
Nancy  Lydston;  died  21  May,  1863.  (3)  Elizabeth 

Haynes,  died  28  Feb.  1880. 

He  began  business  as  an  apprentice  in  the  baking  trade 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  removing  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in 
1814,  where  he  operated  a  large  bakery.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1831,  when  he  went  to  Exeter  and  finally 
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to  Portland.  He  was  noted  as  an  abolitionist,  a  friend 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Wendell  Phillips  and  others, 
and  was  a  deacon  in  the  Advent  church,  later  affiliating 
with  the  Baptist  church.  He  was  the  creator  of  “hard 
tack,”  the  biscuit  which  became  so  well  known  in  the 
army.  In  Newburyport  his  bakery  was  on  Water  street, 
at  the  comer  of  Lunt’s  mast  yard,  and  before  his  death 
he  took  in  with  him  his  sons,  John,  Harris  and  Theodore. 

Children  of  John  and  Harriett  Poor  (Carlton)  Pear¬ 
son: 

1.  Mabgaeet  Emeey,  b.  16  Aug.  1811 ;  d.  June,  1838 ;  mar. 

Sept.  1837,  Alexander  Edmunds,  of  Portland,  Me. 
One  child. 

2.  Rev.  John,  b.  5  July,  1813;  d.  15  March,  1900;  m.  (1) 

19  Dec.  1836,  Pamela  Baker;  (2)  in  1877,  Mary  P. 
Harris,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  He  attended  Hampton 
Academy  and  was  associated  in  business  with  his 
father,  and  later  entered  the  ministry  and  was  settled 
over  the  Advent  church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Newburyport  in  1847  and  organized  the 
Advent  church  there,  remaining  as  its  minister  for 
18  years.  While  in  the  bakery  business  with  his  father, 
the  interest  in  which  he  later  in  life  assumed  under 
the  firm  name  of  John  Pearson  &  Son,  he  originated 
the  product  known  as  “cream  biscuit.”  Two  children. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
(1880-1937),  America’s  foremost  writer  on  criminol¬ 
ogy;  author  of  “Five  Murders,”  “Murder  at  Smutty 
Nose,”  “Studies  in  Murder,”  as  well  as  a  life  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt. 

3.  ISEAEL  Putnam,  b.  15  Oct.  1815;  d.  3  May,  1816. 

4.  Haeeis,  b.  23  March,  1817;  m.  17  Nov.  1845,  Sarah 

Jane  Libby,  b.  30  Sept.  1828;  d.  26  Apr.  1894,  d. 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Mills)  Libby  of  Scarboro,  Me. 
He  was  in  the  baking  business  with  his  father  and 
brothers.  Six  children. 

5.  Theodoee  Caelton,  b.  27  Feb.  1819;  d.  at  Madison, 

N.  H.,  16  Feb.  1904;  m.  (1)  25  Nov.  1847,  Emma  S. 
Thompson,  b.  1826;  d.  1855,  d.  Joseph  and  Emma,  of 
Newbuiyport;  (2)  1856,  Rhoda  Ann  Whittier,  b.  in 
1831 ;  d.  at  Madison,  18  Feb.  1906,  d.  Moses  and  Lois 
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(Whittier)  Whittier,  of  Canaan,  N.  H.  Twelve  chil¬ 
dren. 

6.  Habriett  Poor,  b.  22  Feb.  1822 ;  d.  unm. 

7.  Frances  Maria,  b.  27  Jan.  1823;  d.  4  June,  1868;  mar. 

2  May,  1848,  George  Henry  Swasey,  b.  24  Apr.  1828, 

8.  of  'Benjamin  and  Hannah  (Ropes)  Swasey  of  New- 
buryport  and  grandson  of  Hardy  Ropes  of  Salem.  Two 
children.  He  moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in 
1884. 

8.  Charles  Henry,  b.  23  June,  1824;  m.  June,  1846, 

Emily  C.  Clements. 

9.  Enoch  Poor,  b.  20  July,  1826;  d.  12  Apr.  1829. 

10.  Elizabeth  Stone,  b.  13  Dec.  1827 ;  d.  20  July,  1833. 
Children  of  John  and  Nancy  (Lydston)  Pearson: 

11.  Elizabeth  Stone,  b.  25  Dec.  1833;  m.  26  Oct.  1871, 

George  Henry  Swasey,  of  Newburyport,  widower  of 
her  sister  Prances. 

12.  Sarah  H.,  b.  4  Aug.  1835;  m.  6  Oct.  1855,  Richard 

Libby,  of  Scarboro,  Me.,  b.  14  Dec.  1830;  s.  of  Richard 
and  Elizabeth  (Mills)  Libby.  He  was  a  baker  and 
lived  in  Madison,  N.  H.  Five  children. 


9. 

Capt.  John  Pearson,  bom  at  Pearson  house,  Leigh’s 
Hill,  Newbury,  21  March,  1796;  died  at  Newburyport, 
12  Nov.  1858.  He  married  (1)  at  Newbury,  11  May, 
1822,  Mary  Ann  Kent,  bora  at  Kent’s  Island,  Newbury, 
1798;  died  at  Newbury,  9  Nov.  1828,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Sarah  (Adams)  Kent,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Col.  Richard  Kent  of  Kent’s  Island.  (2)  19  May,  1833, 
at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Isabell  Moore,  bora  at  Merrimac, 
6  Sept.  1800;  died  at  Newburyport,  11  May,  1875,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hugh  and  Susannah  (McAllister)  Moore,  of  Am¬ 
herst,  N.  H.  He  lived  at  6  Prospect  street  and  also  on 
Robert  street,  which  runs  between  Federal  and  Lime 
streets,  in  Newburyport,  and  also  was  the  owner  of  part 
of  Bartlett  wharf  in  Newburyport. 

Children  of  Capt.  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Kent)  Pear^ 
son: 

1.  John  Williams,  b.  1825. 
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2.  Moses  Kent,  b.  21  June,  1826;  m.  Frances  - ,  b. 

1824;  d.  4  Oct.  1902.  Children:  (1)  John  Williams; 
(2)  Joseph  W. 


10. 

Silas  Pearson,  bom  at  Pearson  house  on  Leigh’s  Hill, 
Newbury,  10  July,  1805;  died  in  Newburyport.  He 
married,  26  Dec.  1832,  Lydia  Plumer,  b.  28  Dec.  1806; 
dau.  of  John  and  Sarah  (Moody)  Plumer,  of  Newbury. 

Children  of  Silas  and  Lydia  (Plumer)  Pearson: 

1.  Alonzo  Cyrus,  b.  in  Newburyport,  24  Nov.  1843;  m. 
29  Dec.  1871,  Mary  Jane  Poore,  b.  8  Nov.  1846 ;  d.  11 
Aug.  1924,  d.  Charles  Long  and  Mary  Ann  (Tliur- 
low)  Poore,  of  Newburyport.  Two  children. 


PHYSICIANS’  CHARGES  IN  1814 


We  the  subscribers  Physicians  of  the  Town  of  Salem 
agree  to  charge  for  our  services  after  the  following  rate 
from  the  date  hereof: 

For  a  visit,  .75;  visit  by  night,  $2;  Obstetric  case, 
$7.00;  reducing  fracture  or  dislocation,  $3.00;  visit  and 
bleeding  or  extracting  tooth,  .75;  venereal  case  $10.00 ; 
medical  advice  at  home,  .75;  to  a  stranger,  $1.00;  visit 
out  of  Town  per  mile,  $1.00;  Jany.  4th,  1814. 


E.  A.  Holyoke 
B.  L.  Oliver 
J.  Torrey 
J.  L.  Treadwell 
G.  Barstow 
O.  Hubbard 


R.  B.  Mussey 
D.  Oliver 
J.  Kittredge 
Sam.  Hemenway 
N.  Peabody 
Joseph  Eaton 


— Miscellaneous  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 


CONTRACT  WITH  PETER  RUSSELL  FOR  BUILD¬ 
ING  A  VESSEL  FOR  JAMES  DUNCAN  OF 
HAVERHILL  IN  1774. 


This  Agreement  made  and  Concluded  on  this  first  Day 
of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  &  seventy  four  Between  Peter  Russell  of  Brad¬ 
ford  in  the  County  of  Essex  &  Province  of  the  Massor 
chusetis  Bay  in  New  England  Gentleman  on  the  one  part 
and  James  Duncan  of  Haverhill  in  the  County  &  Prov¬ 
ince  aforesaid  Merchant  on  the  other  Part  Witness. . . . 

That  the  said  Peter  Russell  for  the  Consideration  of 
the  Payments  Covenants  and  Agreements  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  doth  by  these  presents  for  himself  his  Heirs,  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators  and  Assigns,  Covenant  Promise 
and  Agree  to  &  with  the  said  James  Duncan  his  Heirs, 
Executors,  Administrators  and  Assigns  to  sett  up  &  Build 
or  Cause  to  be  sett  &  Built  for  him  the  said  James  Dun¬ 
can  the  Hull  or  body  of  a  Square  Stern  Schooner  or  Ves- 
sell  of  the  following  Dimentions  fifty  six  feet  Keil  with 
a  Common  proportion  of  Rake  fore  &  Aft  twenty  three 
feet  Beam  Depth  in  the  Hold  Eight  feet  three  Inches 
three  feet  and  an  half  Waste  to  be  String’d  &  Gunnell’d 
Quarter  Deck  to  be  about  twenty  five  feet  long  to  be 
Planked  on  the  out  Board  with  two  &  an  half  Inch  White 
oak  Plank  all  except  three  Strikes  att  the  round  head  .  .  . 
one  Strike  above  the  Wale  &  one  under  which  is  to  be 
three  Inch  Plank  the  Top  Timbers,  Beams  &  all  the 
Knees  to  be  White  Oak  all  the  rest  of  ye  timber  to  be 
good  sound  Oak  and  large  Scantlings  the  floor  timbers 
to  have  but  Seven  Inches  dead  rising  at  what  is  Called 
half  floor  to  have  a  long  floor  and  to  Draw  but  about 
twelve  Inches  more  Aft  than  forward  the  Plank  to  be 
all  well  seasned  to  find  &  provide  a  good  suit  of  Masts, 
Booms  &  Bowsprit  fitt  for  a  Schooner  of  that  Burthen 
To  find  Rudder,  Tiller,  &  Windlass  to  Clean  Chips,  Water 
said  Vessell  Stop  Worm  Holes  Caulk  &  Greave  s^  Vessell 
and  Caulk  the  Trunails  (in  fine)  to  do  all  ship  Carpen¬ 
ters  work  to  a  Cleat  fitt  for  the  sea  (as  well  unmentioned 
as  mentioned)  to  Launch  the  Said  Vessell  and  deliver 
her  Safely  afloate  to  the  said  James  Duncan  in  the  River 
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Merrimack  free  and  Clear  of  all  Charges  Whatsoever. 
Except  what  is  hereafter  mentioned  at  or  before  the  fif¬ 
teenth  Day  of  March  Next  ensuing  the  Date  of  these 
Presents. 

In  Consideration  whereof  the  said  James  Duncan  do 
by  these  Presents  for  himself  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Ad¬ 
ministrators  &  Assigns,  Covenant  Promise  and  agree  to 
and  with  the  said  Peter  Russell  his  Heirs  Execut”  Ad- 
minist"  &  Assigns  to  find  and  provide  all  Iron  Nails 
Pitch,  tarr  Turpentine  &  oacum  Necessary  for  building 
the  said  Vessell.  Likewise  the  s'*  James  Duncan  Doth 
Covenant  and  Promise  to  pay  or  Cause  to  be  paid  to  him 
the  s^  Peter  Russell  two  pounds  ten  shillings  &  Eight 
Pence  lawfull  Money  p'  ton  for  as  many  tons  as  the  said 
Vessell  shall  measure  according  to  the  Customary  Way 
of  Measurement. 

The  pay  to  be  as  follows  the  one  half  to  be  in  English 
goods  at  thirteen  for  one  in  the  Wholesail  way  and  at 
the  Common  Cash  Price  in  the  Retail  Way  the  Other 
half  in  New  England  rum  at  one  shilling  &  Nine  pence 
Lawfull  money  p''  Gall  What  Plank  Said  Duncan  Does 
find  for  s^  Russell  is  to  go  as  Pay  for  s^  Vessell. 

To  the  True  &  faithfull  Performance  of  the  Covenants 
and  Agreements  within  mentioned  the  Parties  to  these 
Presents  do  bind  themselves  their  Heirs,  Execut*  Admin- 
ist"  &  Assigns  Each  unto  the  other  their  Heirs,  Execut* 
Administ*  &  Assigns,  in  the  Penall  sum  of  four  hundred 
Pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  Defective  Party. 

In  Wittness  whereof  the  Parties  have  hereunto  Inter¬ 
changeably  sett  their  Hands  &  Seals  the  day  &  year  within 
written. 

Signed  Sealed  &  Deliver^ 

in  Presence  of 

Isaac  Redington  James  Duncan. 

James  Duncan  Jun'. 

N  B  for  Cleaning  Chips  Watering  s'*  Vessell  &  Launch 
ing  her  I  Promise  to  Give  M'  Russell  two  Barrels  New 
England  Rum. 

— Kimball  Mss.,  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  17,  p.  33. 
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88.  JosiAH  Okne,  1768-1825.  Oil  by  unknown  artist. 
Canvas,  24  in.  x  19^  in.  Half  length  figure, 
head  turned  slightly  to  right,  eyes  front,  thick  gray 
hair  and  short  side  whiskers,  dark  complexion. 
High  collar,  white  stock,  frilled  shirt,  high-cut 
black  vest  and  coat,  warm  gray  background.  Bas- 
relief  of  standing  figure  to  right.  M  1461. 

Oift  of  Mrs.  Duncan  Oalbraith,  1901, 

Josiah  Orne,  frequently  called  Josiah,  Jr.,  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  Salem  3  April  1768,  the  son  of  Captain  Josiah 
Orne  and  his  first  wife,  Alice  Orne.  He  married  18  June 
1786  Alice  Allen  at  Salem.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
factor  for  his  father,  who  was  a  merchant  and  shipmaster 
in  Salem,  and  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  was  master 
of  the  schooner  Suhey.  Josiah  Ome,  Jr.,  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  undertakings  and  became  a  merchant  of 
considerable  wealth.  He  was  part  or  sole  owner  of  the 
ships  Alexander,  Dons,  Favorite  and  Malabar,  the  schoon¬ 
ers  Betsey,  Salem  and  Whim,  the  brigantines  Exchange 
and  Hiram,  and  the  brig  lAon.  Several  of  these  vessels 
were  under  his  command.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine 
Society  29  March  1798,  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
in  October  1799,  and  was  admitted  in  1800  to  Essex 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  ^I.  He  died  23  September  1825,  and 
at  that  time  owned  a  mansion  house  and  land  on  Court 
Street,  shares  in  the  Allen  Wharf  and  stores,  land  on 
Blaney  Street,  and  a  share  in  the  ship  Malabar.  He  was 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  death 
have  not  b^n  definitely  determined. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Bee.,  Docket  20087 ;  Salem  Vit. 
Bee.  (printed),  II,  125,  IV,  141;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  Ill 
(1861),  178;  Salem  Ship  Beg.,  6,  22,  42,  56,  60,  87,  107, 
112,  165,  197;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  54;  Tmws  8.  M.  8. 
(1914),  142;  Perley  I,  153;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Oen. 
Beg.,  VI  (1852),  2il.l 
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89.  William  Orne,  1752-1815.  Oil,  probably  by  for¬ 
eign  artist.  Canvas,  20%  in.  x  16  %  in.  Waist 
lei^h  figure,  head  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes 
front,  dark  complexion,  dark  brown  hair  brushed 
over  forehead.  High  white  stock  tied  in  bow 
knot,  high  cut  double  breasted  white  waistcoat, 
dark  coat  with  metal  buttons.  Dark  background. 
M  386. 

William  Ome,  prominent  Salem  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Salem  26  January  1751-52,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Ome  and 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  (Putnam)  Ome.  He  married 
on  24  March  1780,  Abigail  Ropes,  bom  in  1761,  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Priscilla  (Sparhawk)  Ropes. 
Their  home  was  in  Salem,  where  their  six  children  were 
bom.  Mr.  Orne  engaged  in  business  as  a  very  young 
man,  dealing  largely  and  successfully  in  Asiatic  goods, 
brought  from  many  ports  in  ships  in  which  he  claimed 
ownership.  Whole  cargoes  of  great  value  were  consigned 
to  him,  upon  which  he  is  recorded  as  paying  enormous 
duties.  He  was  financially  interested  in  the  schooners 
Fanny,  Four  Sisters,  Harmony,  Hopewell,  Industry, 
Polly  and  Swallow,  brigantines  Eliza,  Hind,  Mars,  Pom- 
pey.  Reward  and  Speed,  also  the  ships  Essex,  Hazen, 
Monk  and  Sophia,  and  several  other  vessels.  He  seems 
to  have  had  bad  luck  but  once,  when  his  ship  Essex,  com¬ 
manded  by  his  nephew,  J oseph  Ome,  was  plundered  while 
on  her  way  to  Mocha  in  1806  by  a  piratical  crew.  Nearly 
all  on  board  were  murdered  and  the  cargo  seized.  Mr. 
Ome  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1791  and 
always  took  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs.  He  died  in 
Salem  14  October  1815,  leaving  a  large  fortune.  His 
wife  died  24  May  1813. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  20111;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  124-126,  IV,  142,  VI,  103,  104; 
Salem  Ship  Reg.,  47.  54,  59,  63,  78,  81,  86,  89,  92,  114, 
125,  149,  150,  156,  174,  180;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914), 
139;  Putnam,  IV,  123;  Perley,  1, 154,  344;  Felt,  Annals 
of  Salem,  II,  320.] 
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90.  Samuel  Page,  1777-1834.  Oil  by  unknown  artist. 
Canvas,  15  in.  x  12V^  in.  Figure  about  half  life 
size,  head  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  front.  Dark 
brown  hair  parted  at  left  and  brought  across  fore¬ 
head,  short  side  whiskers.  White  collar  and  stock 
tied  in  small  bow  knot,  frilled  shirt,  high  white 
waistcoat,  blue  coat,  brass  buttons.  Dark  brown 
background.  M  3306.  Neg.  3267. 

Deposited  by  the  Salem  Marine  Society. 

Samuel  Page,  often  recorded  as  Samuel  Lee  Page,  was 
bom  in  Salem  14  November  1777,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Page,  a  Salem  merchant,  but  a  native  of  Medford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  his  wife,  Lois  (Lee)  Page.  During  his 
early  life  in  Salem  he  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society, 
becoming  a  member  on  31  December  1796.  He  later 
gave  up  his  membership,  but  rejoined  27  September  1807. 
He  was  admitted  to  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  in 
Salem  on  5  February  1811  and  became  an  active  and 
interested  member.  Captain  Page  began  his  seafaring 
life  when  but  a  lad,  and  after  several  trips  before  the 
mast  became  financially  interested  in  a  number  of  Salem 
vessels  and  later  sailed  as  master  of  several  fine  ships. 
Under  his  command  in  1815  and  again  from  1817  to  1819 
was  the  beautiful  199-ton  ship  Diomedes,  which  had 
been  captured  during  the  War  of  1812.  Captain  Page’s 
brother,  Jeremiah  Lee  Page  was  one  of  its  owners.  Cap¬ 
tain  Page  was  also  master  of  the  113-ton  brigantine  Juno 
in  1809  and  1811.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Weymouth 
in  1802.  In  1810  and  1812  he  commanded  the  171-ton 
brigantine  Prudent,  a  Danvers  built  vessel.  Of  this  he 
was  part  owner  with  his  brother,  Jeremiah  Lee  Page  and 
others  in  1812.  He  married  2  December  1810  in  Salem 
Polly  or  Mary  Jane  Rust,  bom  6  November  1783  in 
Salem,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Lydia  (Janes)  Rust, 
thus  imiting  two  of  Salem’s  well  known  families.  They 
were  the  parents  of  one  son  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  recorded  as  born  in  Salem.  Captain  Page 
retired  from  the  sea  in  early  middle  life  and  spent  his 
latter  years  quietly  in  Salem,  where  he  died  1  Febmary 
1834.  His  wife,  who  survived  him,  continued  to  reside 
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in.  Salem  after  her  husband’s  death,  living  in  1837  on 
Liberty  Street  and  at  3  Central  Street  in  1842.  She  died 
in  Salem  25  December  1843. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  135,  IV,  152,  VI, 
110;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  Ill  (1861),  186,  IV  (1862),  276, 
LII  (1916),  159;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  41,  102,  151;  Laws 
S.  M.  S.  (1914),  142,  145;  Salem  Register,  28  Dec. 
1843;  Salem  Gazette,  4  February  1834;  Salem  Director¬ 
ies,  1837,  1842.] 

91.  Beackdey  Rose  Peabody,  1798-1874.  Oil  by  im- 
known  artist.  Canvas,  35  in.  x  2414  in.  Half 
length  seated  figure,  full  face,  dark  brown  hair 
and  side  whiskers,  dark  complexion.  High  collar, 
black  stock,  plaited  shirt,  gold  shirt  pin,  black 
waistcoat.  Right  arm  rests  on  arm  of  chair,  left 
hand  partly  concealed  in  coat.  Dark  blue-green 
background.  ^I  387. 

Crift  of  Georpe  L.  Peabody,  1895. 

Brackley  Rose  Peabody,  shipmaster,  was  bom  in  Salem 
17  August  1798,  the  son  of  Ezra  and  Christiana  (Rose) 
Peabody.  He  first  shipped  as  a  lad  from  Salem  on  the 
privateer  Surprise  of  Baltimore,  and  his  next  recorded 
trip  was  upon  the  first  voyage  of  Joseph  Peabody’s  brig 
Leander,  in  1821.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Pickman,  Silsbee  and  Stone,  Salem  merchants 
and  shipowners,  to  command  several  of  their  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pepper  trade  with  Sumatra.  He  was  master 
of  the  Borneo,  Madagascar  and  Exchange,  and  in  1846  he 
shared  in  the  ownership  of  the  brig  Eagle,  which  he  also 
commanded.  Captain  Peabody  joined  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  in  May  1842,  and  the  Salem  Marine  So¬ 
ciety  9  August  1850.  In  1849  he  became  interested  in 
the  California  search  for  gold  and  with  five  others  pur¬ 
chased  the  ship  Elizabeth,  sailing  for  San  Francisco  19 
April  of  that  year,  with  an  assorted  cargo  destined  for 
sale  among  the  gold  seekers.  After  the  disposal  of  her 
goods  the  vessel  was  sold  and  Captain  Peabody  returned 
to  Salem,  but  the  next  year  sailed  again  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  master  of  the  brig  Cleora,  a  Salem  owned  vessel 
Until  1856  Captain  Peabody  was  constantly  upon  the  sea, 
but  after  his  retirement  in  that  year  he  served  his  native 
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city  in  several  branches  of  its  government.  His  wife  was 
Lucinda  Dodge,  whom  he  married  in  Salem  1  June  1830. 
She  was  bom  21  June  1804,  the  daughter  of  Ezra  and 
Lucinda  (Goldthwaite)  Dodge.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pea¬ 
body  made  their  home  on  Flint  Street,  where  he  died 
28  Febmary  1874.  Mrs.  Peabody  died  30  June  1885. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Bee.,  Docket  49416;  Salem  Vit. 
Bee.  (printed),  II,  144,  IV,  164,  271;  Salem  City  Hall 
Bee.,  XV,  2,  146;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  XL  (1904),  68;  Salem 
Ship  Beg.,  44;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  64;  Laws  S.  M.  S. 
(1914),  150;  Salem  Begister,  2  March  1874;  Salem  Di¬ 
rectories,  1874,  1884;  Putnam,  I,  114,  158,  III,  97,  106; 
Peabody,  Peabody  Genealogy,  93,  192 ;  Information  at 
Peabody  Museum.] 

92.  Francis  Peabody,  1801-1867.  Oil,  copy  by  Fran¬ 
ces  Chamberlain  after  Richard  M.  Staigg.  Can¬ 
vas,  35^  in.  X  28V^  in.  Half  length  seated  fig¬ 
ure,  head  tipped  slightly  forward,  gray  hair  parted 
on  left,  right  side  of  face  in  shadow.  High  col¬ 
lar,  black  stock,  dark  clothes,  hand  and  arm  rest 
on  arms  of  chair,  left  hand  is  in  middle  fore- 
groimd.  Brown-grav  background.  M 1870.  Xeg. 
407. 

Oift  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Crowninshield  Rogers,  19H. 

Francis  Peabody,  scientist  and  manufacturer,  was  bora 
in  Salem  7  December  1801,  the  son  of  Joseph  Peabody, 
distinguished  merchant  of  Salem,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
(Smith)  Peabody.  After  his  education  at  Dummer 
Academy  and  in  Brighton,  where  he  attended  a  private 
school,  Francis  Peabody  set  out  for  Russia  in  his  father’s 
ship  Augustus.  His  health,  which  had  been  delicate,  was 
greatly  benefited  by  this  voyage  and  he  remained  abroad 
for  some  time,  travelling  on  the  continent.  Upon  his 
return  he  began  a  course  of  scientific  study  and  gave 
several  lectures  upon  the  steam  engine  and  electricity 
before  local  associations.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of 
the  County  Lyceum  upon  its  formation  in  1830  and  often 
appeared  upon  its  lecture  platform.  He  was  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  military  affairs,  and  served  as  Colonel  of  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Militia  regiment.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
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the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  from  1865  to  1867 
was  president  of  the  Essex  Institute.  In  1826  Colonel 
Peabody  began  the  manufacture  of  sperm  candles  and 
white  lead  in  South  Salem.  The  linseed  oil  mills  at 
Middleton  were  built  by  him,  and  in  1841  he  began  the 
importation  of  flax  seed  from  Europe  and  Calcutta  in  the 
chartered  ship  General  Harrison  and  in  his  own  ships 
Isaac  Hicks  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  built  the  Middle- 
ton  paper  mills,  where  he  successfully  manufactured  an 
excellent  quality  of  book  paper,  but  sold  the  latter  ven¬ 
ture  in  1843.  He  married  7  July  1823,  Martha  Endi- 
cott,  born  27  November  1799,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Putnam)  Endicott.  They  lived  for  several 
years  in  the  beautiful  mansion  designed  by  Samuel  Mc- 
Intire  at  380  Essex  Street  in  Salem,  later  moving  to  134 
Essex  Street,  a  fine  brick  dwelling  where  now  the  State 
Armory  stands.  The  extensive  Kernwood  estate  was  their 
summer  home.  Colonel  Peabody  died  31  October  1867, 
in  Salem.  Mrs.  Peabody  then  removed  to  Boston  where 
she  died  12  March  1891. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  281,  II,  145,  IV, 
164;  E.  I.  H.  C.  IX  (1868),  pt.  II,  3,  80,  XV,  302; 
Endicott,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Endicott,  39-48.] 

93.  George  Peabody,  1795-1869.  Oil  by  A.  Bertram 
Schell,  1869.  Canvas,  66  in.  x  48  in.  Three- 
quarters  length,  nearly  full  face,  right  hand  half 
concealed  in  coat,  left  hand  resting  on  book  at 
edge  of  table.  Holds  envelope  in  left  hand.  White 
hair  worn  rather  long.  Closely  buttoned  black 
coat,  black  stock.  Dark  background.  M  366. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  1895. 

George  Peabody,  distinguished  merchant  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  was  born  18  February  1795  in  South  Danvers, 
now  known  as  Peabody.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Pea¬ 
body,  who  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  his  wife,  Judith 
(Dodge)  Peabody.  Early  in  life  he  worked  as  a  grocer’s 
clerk  and  as  an  assistant  to  his  brother  David  who  kept 
a  dry  goods  store  in  Newburyport.  He  soon  removed  to 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  where  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Riggs  and  Peabody,  later  of  Baltimore,  he  became  very 
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successful  'and  established  branches  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  From  1827  onward  Mr.  Peabody  made 
trips  to  London  to  sell  cotton  and  buy  merchandise,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  which  he  negotiated  a  large  British  loan  which 
saved  the  finances  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  He  created 
a  considerable  sensation  when  he  turned  over  to  the  state 
his  own  commission  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  on  this 
transaction.  In  1837  Mr.  Peabody  definitely  settled  in 
London,  and  devoted  himself  to  international  banking 
with  constantly  increasing  success.  In  1854  Junius  S. 
Morgan  was  taken  into  partnership  with  him.  Frugal 
from  necessity  in  his  earlier  years,  George  Peabody  re¬ 
mained  so  from  choice  in  later  life  when  his  annual 
income  was  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He 
never  married,  and  as  he  rarely  spent  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  upon  himself,  his  great  wealth 
would  have  accumulated  to  phenomenal  proportions  had 
it  not  been  for  his  great  generosity  in  public  benefactions. 
Considerable  gifts  towards  the  improvement  of  housing 
conditions  among  the  poor  of  London  made  him  the  object 
of  public  admiration  in  England.  London  granted  him 
the  honorary  freedom  of  the  City;  Oxford  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  for  what  she  described  as  his  “more  than 
princely  munificence,”  wished  to  confer  a  baronetcy  upon 
him,  but  that  was  politely  declined.  The  Queen,  how¬ 
ever,  wrote  him  a  personal  letter  of  appreciation,  and 
presented  him  with  a  magnificent  miniature  of  herself, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Institute  Library 
at  Peabody.  Although  he  lived  in  London  for  the  last 
thirty-two  years  of  his  life,  George  Peabody  several  times 
returned  to  his  birthplace,  and  generously  endowed  the 
several  museums  and  institutes  which  bear  his  name  in 
Salem,  Danvers,  Peabody,  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Nashville.  He  died  in  London  on  4  Novem¬ 
ber  1869,  and,  although  there  was  a  general  wish  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  his  will  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  wished  to  be  buried  in  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery  in  Salem.  After  an  impressive  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  temporary  interment  in  the  Abbey,  George 
Peabody’s  body  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in 
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H,  M.  S.  Monarch,  which  arrived  at  Portland,  Maine,  on 
25  January  1870,  After  various  other  ceremonies,  a 
final  funeral  took  place  in  Peabody  on  8  February,  at 
which  Queen  Victoria  was  represented  by  her  son,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  Statues  of  George  Peabody  exist 
in  London  and  Baltimore;  the  towns  of  Peabody  and 
Georgetown  bear  his  name,  and  he  is  one  of  the  two 
millionaires  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Victor  Hugo  said  of 
him  that  “having  a  place  near  Rothschild  he  found  means 
to  change  it  for  one  near  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul”;  and 
Gladstone,  that  he  “taught  men  how  to  use  money  and 
how  not  to  be  its  slave.” 

[See  Danvers  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  258;  E.  I.  H.  C., 
IX  (1868),  pt.  II,  71,  XVII,  175;  Danvers  Hist.  Coll., 
XIX  (1931),  16;  Tapley,  Chronicles  of  Danvers,  159- 
173;  Peabody,  Peabody  Genealogy,  49,  100-104;  Chap¬ 
pie,  George  Peabody.^ 

94.  Joseph  Peabody,  1757-1844.  Oil  by  Charles  Os¬ 
good  after  James  Frothingham,  1849.  Canvas, 
53V^  in.  X  41^  in.  Elderly  man,  three-quarters 
length  figure,  seated  in  red  upholstered  plush 
chair,  facing  left,  eyes  front.  Ruddy  complexion, 
gray  hair  and  short  side  whiskers,  white  stock, 
frilled  shirt,  black  satin  waistcoat,  dark  coat. 
Table  with  papers  and  green  covering  on  which 
rests  right  hand  and  arm,  left  hand  holds  paper. 
Red  curtain  in  background.  Seascape  with  ships 
on  horizon  to  left.  M  369,  Neg,  5160, 

Oift  of  George  and  Francis  Peabody,  18^9. 

Joseph  Peabody,  Revolutionary  soldier  and  distin¬ 
guished  merchant,  was  born  at  Middleton,  Massachusetts, 
12  December  1757,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Margaret 
(Knight)  Peabody.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  Mid¬ 
dleton,  but  he  came  to  Salem  during  the  first  days  of 
the  Revolution  and  saw  service  in  the  Salem  privateers 
Bvnker  Hill,  Pilgrim  and  Fishhawk.  When  the  latter 
was  captured  Mr.  Peabody  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  but  was  finally  exchanged 
and  just  afterwards  became  second  officer  on  the  letteivof- 
marque  ship  Ranger,  during  which  enlistment  he  was 
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severely  wounded.  At  the  end  of  the  war  his  first  ven¬ 
ture  was  the  purchase  of  the  schooner  Three  Friends,  on 
which  he  sailed  as  master  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe, 
making  most  profitable  voyages.  Retiring  from  active 
seafaring  life,  he  began  building  and  operating  a  large 
number  of  vessels,  thereby  establishing  an  enormous  trade 
with  Chinese,  Mediterranean  and  West  Indian  ports 
which  was  never  subsequently  equalled  by  any  other  Salem 
merchant.  His  imports  included  pepper,  tea,  indigo, 
hemp  and  many  other  products  upon  which  he  paid  duties 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to  enumerate  the 
many  vessels  owned  by  Mr.  Peabody.  Mention  however 
should  be  made  of  the  George,  Cynthia,  Mount  Vernon, 
Dvxbury,  Bengal,  China,  Augustus  and  Leander,  whose 
many  voyages  brought  to  this  country  choice  cargoes  from 
almost  every  country  under  the  sun.  On  28  August  1791 
Mr.  Peabody  married  Catharine  Smith,  born  13  Novem¬ 
ber  1760,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Elias  and  Katharine 
(Blanchard)  Smith  of  Middleton.  She  died  17  Sep¬ 
tember  1793,  and  on  24  August  1795  he  married  her 
sister  Elizabeth  Smith,  bom  2  April  1767,  who  died  in 
Salem  28  Febmary  1854.  Joseph  Peabody  died  in  Sa¬ 
lem  5  January  1844,  after  a  short  illness. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  IV,  165,  VI,  120; 
Middleton  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  41,  50,  99;  E.  I.  H.  C., 
XV  (1878),  307;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  15,  17,  32,  37,  44, 
61,  70,  105,  126,  185;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  139;  Salem 
Register,  3  March  1854;  Osgood-Batchelder,  34;  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  II  (1848),  368;  Mass.  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  in  the  Revolution,  XII,  7 ;  Malone,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  American  Biography,  XIV,  338 ;  Endicott,  Smith- 
Blanchard  Family  Gatherings,  13-15.] 

95.  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  1801-1857.  Copy 
of  oil  by  George  Southward.  Canvas,  29^  in.  x 
23%  in.  Waist  length  seated  figure,  almost  full 
face,  eyes  front,  ruddy  complexion,  dark  brown 
hair  and  short  side  whiskers.  High  white  collar, 
black  stock,  low-cut  black  satin  waistcoat,  dark 
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coat.  Back  of  red  upholstered  chair  shows  at 

left.  Dark  gray  background.  M  3427. 

Deposited  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Second  Church. 

Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Salem  4  November  1801,  the  son  of  Stephen  Phillips 
and  his  first  wife,  Dorcas  (Woodbridge)  Phillips.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1819,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  He  finally,  how¬ 
ever,  chose  a  mercantile  career,  in  which  he  became  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  He  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  de¬ 
vote  to  civic  interests,  serving  his  city  as  its  second  mayor 
from  1838  until  his  resignation  in  1842,  and  donating 
his  entire  salary  to  the  advancement  of  education  in 
Salem’s  public  schools.  Mr.  Phillips  was  for  some  time 
a  member  of  the  Salem  school  committee.  President  of 
the  Salem  Bible  Society  and  of  the  Young  Men’s  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  Vice-President  of  the  Salem  Savings 
Bank,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Salem  Dispensary. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  which 
he  joined  in  1828,  served  on  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  He  served  at  various  times 
in  the  Legislature  and  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  on 
the  Free  Soil  platform  in  1848.  In  1822  Mr.  Phillips 
married  J ane  A.  Peele,  the  daughter  of  Willard  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (Appleton)  Peele.  Her  death  occurred  19  Decem¬ 
ber  1837,  and  on  3  September  1838  her  sister,  Margaret 
M.  Peele,  became  his  second  wife.  She  died  in  Salem, 
15  July  1883.  Mr.  Phillips  died  26  June  1857,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  steamship  disaster,  while  on  a  business  trip  to 
Canada.  A  passenger  in  the  steamer  Montreal,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Quebec  when  the  vessel  caught  fire.  Mr. 
Phillips’  body  was  recovered  from  the  river  and  brought 
to  Salem,  where  his  funeral  was  held  at  the  Barton  Square 
Church. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  1, 164,  IV,  188;  Salem 
City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  140,  XV,  120;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  XV, 
(1878),  288;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  146;  Salem  Reg¬ 
ister,  2  July  1857 ;  Essex  County  Mercury,  1  July  1857 ; 
Perley,  III,  58;  Osgood-Batchelder,  57.] 
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96.  John  Adams  Phipps,  1803-1866.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  26%  in.  x  21%  in.  Under  life 
size  standing  figure,  a  little  more  than  half  length. 
Thick  dark  hair  and  side  whiskers.  White  collar, 
black  stock,  white  shirt  with  gold  stud,  low  cut 
yellow  waistcoat,  dark  blue  coat,  metal  buttons, 
gray  trousers.  Right  hand  almost  hidden  in  open¬ 
ing  of  coat.  Gray  wall  background  and  window 
opening  upon  seascape  with  boats  on  left.  M.  388. 
Oift  of  John  C.  Phipps,  1897. 

John  Adams  Phipps,  shipmaster  in  the  African  trade, 
was  bom  in  Salem  in  1803,  the  son  of  John  and  Susan 
(White)  Phipps.  He  married  Mary  Smith  on  5  July 
1827,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  John  Adams  Phipps, 
Jr.,  who  was  also  a  master  mariner.  Captain  Phipps  was 
master  of  the  333  ton  Medford-built  ship  Navigator  and 
of  the  brig  Vintage  in  1841.  In  1849  he  commanded  the 
ship  Columbia  on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Manila  with 
a  cargo  of  tobacco,  nails,  paint,  etc.  He  returned  laden 
with  sapan  wood,  mats,  sugar  and  rattans.  He  was 
master  of  the  Boston  owned  bark  Falcon  in  1851.  Cap¬ 
tain  Phipps  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  October 
1854.  The  family  home  was  at  25  Becket  Street,  Salem, 
where  Captain  Phipps  died  14  March  1866. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  50166;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  IV,  192 ;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  223; 
Salem  Ship  Reg.,  130,  194;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  151; 
Salem  Directories,  1860-1879;  Journal  of  the  ship  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute ;  Cutler,  Grey¬ 
hounds  of  the  Sea,  415.] 

97.  Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman,  1779-1846.  Oil  by 
A.  Hartwell  after  Chester  Harding.  Canvas, 
35%  in.  X  28%  in.  Seated  figure  facing  right, 
head  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  look  towards 
right.  Dark  brown  hair  and  short  side  whiskers, 
thick  dark  eyebrows  and  niddy  complexion.  White 
stock,  dark  clothes,  right  arm  rests  on  arm  of  red 
upholstered  sofa.  Medium  gray  background  with 
red  curtain  on  left  side.  M  352.  Neg.  5161. 

Oift  of  William  D.  Pickman,  1869. 
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Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman,  merchant,  was  bom  in  Salem 
1  May  1779,  the  son  of  William  Pickman,  one-time  Naval 
oflBcer  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  and  his  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Leavitt)  Pickman.  Mr.  Piclanan  acquired  his  first 
business  experience  as  a  clerk  under  his  father  and  also 
with  Charles  Cleveland,  but  exchanged  this  employment 
to  sail  as  supercargo  in  the  Belisarius  to  the  East  Indies. 
He  joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1800,  serving 
as  its  secretary  from  1810  to  1812,  and  as  president  from 
1817  to  1820.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  Ma¬ 
rine  Society  in  1826.  Not  long  after  his  return  from 
sea  he  entered  into  business  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pickman,  Stone  and  Silsbee.  This  firm  had  no  articles 
of  co-partnership,  for  it  was  “an  association  of  gentlemen 
who  could  tmst  one  another.’’  With  some  changes  in 
personnel,  this  organization  continued  in  business  for  a 
century,  dissolving  in  1898  a  partnership  which  began 
just  prior  to  1800.  During  the  period  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Pickman  was  part  owner  of  many  vessels.  Among 
them  were  the  brig  Persia,  which  made  various  voyages 
to  the  pepper  port  of  Quallah  Battoo,  the  ship  Friendship, 
which  was  a  victim  of  piracy  on  the  west  coast  of  Suma¬ 
tra,  the  brigs  Alert,  Edwin,  Malay  and  Ontario,  the  ships 
Delphos,  Borneo,  Endeavor  and  Herald,  the  barks  Camel 
and  Henry  Ewhanh,  the  brigantine  Nautilus,  and  the 
schooner  Equality.  Pepper,  indigo,  hemp,  spices,  and  a 
variety  of  other  goods  were  entered  at  Salem,  sometimes 
consigned  solely  to  Mr.  Pickman  or  again  to  the  firm,  and 
the  duties  paid  by  them  totalled  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  Mr.  Pickman  contributed  generously  to  many 
religious,  charitable  and  literary  institutions  in  Salem. 
He  married  6  September  1810  Catherine  Saunders,  bap¬ 
tized  at  Salem  29  August  1784,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  (Elkins)  Saunders.  She  died  at  Salem 
19  May  1823,  and  Mr.  Pickman,  4  November  1846. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed)  II,  174,  269,  IV,  195, 
288,  VI,  143,  144;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  XV  (1878),  303,  LXVII 
(1931),  273-276;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  5,  23,  27,  40,  46,  53, 
54,  67,  84,  85,  112,  130,  136,  144;  History  E.  I.  M.  S., 
26,  55;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  146;  Salem  Register,  9 
November  1846;  Putnam,  I,  14,  51,  52,  63,  69,  71,  92, 
III,  96,  IV,  22.] 
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98.  Joseph  Pratt,  1745-1832.  Oil  by  Henry  Cheever 
Pratt.  Canvas,  29^/^  in.  x  24%  in.  Half  length 
figure,  full  face,  gray  hair  brushed  over  forehead, 
short  side  whiskers,  white  collar  and  stock,  black 
coat.  Dull  red  curtain  in  background,  seascape 
with  ship  on  extreme  right.  M  362.  Neg.  2245. 

Gift  of  John  J.  and  Joseph  Pratt,  1885. 

Joseph  Pratt  w'as  probably  born  in  Salem  about  1745. 
His  parentage  has  not  been  fully  determined.  He  made 
his  first  voyage  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
thus  beginning  a  most  adventurous  career.  In  1781  he 
took  command  of  the  Grand  Turk,  owned  by  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Here 
he  surprised  the  English  ship  Mary,  and  while  heading 
with  her  towards  Bilbao,  succeeded  in  capturing  a  small 
British  brig  also,  both  of  which  vessels  he  sold,  realizing 
for  himself,  his  crew  and  his  owmer  more  than  $40,000. 
Again  Captain  Pratt  sailed  with  the  Grand  Turk,  this 
time  to  the  West  Indies,  taking  as  a  prize  the  British 
ship  Minerva,  and  another  English  vessel  called  the  Mary. 
At  Martinique  he  captured  the  sloop  Polly,  the  snow 
Sally,  and  two  other  British  vessels,  the  ships  Echo  and 
Active.  While  near  St.  Kitts  Captain  Pratt  gave  chase 
to  the  400-ton  ship  Pompey  of  London,  overcame  her  and 
putting  on  board  a  prize  crew,  sent  her  to  Salem,  where 
she  was  purchased  by  George  Crowninshield  and  re-christ¬ 
ened  the  America.  Other  prizes  accredited  to  Captain 
Pratt  were  the  English  vessels  John  and  Grace,  Triton, 
Primrose,  and  the  Thomas  and  Betsey.  After  the  Grand 
Turk  became  a  merchant  vessel  in  1783  Captain  Pratt 
did  not  sail  with  her  again.  In  1789  and  1790,  however, 
he  is  recorded  as  commanding  the  schooner  Nancy,  the 
ship  Peggy,  and  the  sloop  Alice.  He  had  also  invested  in 
the  schooner  St.  John,  of  which  he  was  part  owner  in 
1790.  On  16  April  1769  he  married  Margaret  Cheever, 
baptized  at  Salem  5  June  1743,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Sarah  (Osgood)  Cheever.  The  latter  was  the  former 
wife  of  Henry  Moses.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pratt  resided 
on  the  south  side  of  Salem  Common,  in  the  mansion  house 
formerly  owned  by  Peter  Cheever.  The  family  removed 
to  Orford,  Hew  Hampshire,  in  1792,  and  were  among  the 
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first  settlers  of  that  town,  from  which  Captain  Pratt  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1800.  He 
spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement  at  Orford,  following 
the  life  of  a  farmer.  Here  he  died  on  12  Decmbr  1832, 
surviving  his  wife  whose  death  occurred  at  Orford  in 
1809.  Dr.  William  Bentley  recorded  in  his  diary  a  visit 
to  Captain  Pratt  in  1793,  describing  him  as  “an  honest 
seaman  of  natural  powers,  sanguine  and  persevering.” 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  I,  172,  IV,  214; 
Salem  Ship  Reg.,  7,  128,  143,  163;  Bentley,  Diary,  I, 
120,  376,  II,  50,  293,  327,  364,  375,  III,  11,  IV,  244; 
N.  U.  Town  and  State  Papers,  XIII,  137 ;  Orford,  N.  H., 
Centennial,  130;  Peabody,  2'he  Log  of  the  Grand  Turks, 
14-20,  24-31,  36,  231,  232;  Cooke,  Driver  Family,  434, 
435;  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dept,  of  Vit.  Statistics.] 

99.  Joseph  Pkeston,  1780-1840.  Oil  signed  by  M. 
Vervoort,  1820.  Canvas,  31  in.  x  27  in.  Half 
length  seated  figure,  head  turned  slightly  to  left, 
eyes  front,  dark  hair,  pale  complexion.  High  col¬ 
lar,  white  stock,  frilled  shirt,  high-cut  black  waist¬ 
coat,  black  coat.  Right  arm  and  hand  rest  on  back 
of  red  painted  chair,  left  hand  in  opening  of  coat. 
Dark  background.  M  356.  Xeg.  5162. 

Gift  of  heirs  of  Joseph  Preston,  1895. 

Joseph  Preston,  master  mariner,  was  bom  in  Salem 
1  October  1780,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Lambert) 
Preston.  He  married  1  Febmary  1807  Rebecca  Peele, 
born  4  September  1778,  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Becket)  Peele.  Some  authorities  state  that 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  privateer  Diomede  in  1812  and  a 
prisoner  at  Dartmoor.  On  20  October  1820  the  Bath 
built  brig  Wild  Goose  sailed  under  his  command  with  a 
crew  of  nine  men  bound  for  Antwerp.  She  was  owned 
by  John  Crowninshield  and  others  and  was  sold  at  Gib¬ 
raltar  in  1821.  Captain  Preston  joined  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  at  Salem  21  April  1821.  He  retired 
from  the  sea  some  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
26  August  1840.  Mrs.  Preston  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
ninety-six  years  and  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Xoble  at  67  Essex  Street,  Salem,  on 
6  May  1875. 
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[See  Essex  County  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  22687 ;  Salem 
Vit,  Rec.  (printed),  II,  194,  IV,  216,  VI,  160;  Salem 
City  Hall  Rec.,  XV,  15 ;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  197 ;  History 
E.  I.  M.  S.,  66;  S^em  Observer,  8  May  1875;  Perley, 
III,  386;  Custom  House  Crew  Lists  at  Essex  Institute, 
1820;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

100.  Axlen  Putnam,  1793-1868.  Oil  by  Charles  Os¬ 
good,  1828.  Canvas,  25^  in.  x  22  in.  Waist 
length  figure,  head  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes 
left,  dark  curling  hair  and  side  whiskers.  High 
collar,  white  stock,  gold  tie-pin,  dark  coat.  Right 
arm  hangs  over  arm  of  red  covered  sofa.  Dark 
background.  M  359.  Neg.  5163. 

Gift  of  Family. 

Allen  Putnam,  shipmaster  and  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Salem  12  December  1793,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Fitz)  Putnam.  He  married  at  Danvers  20  September 
1818  Eliza  Page,  born  20  August  1794,  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Putnam)  Page.  The  family  home 
was  on  Warren  Street,  Salem.  Captain  Putnam’s  first 
recorded  voyage  was  as  a  boy  on  the  Lucia  in  1805.  In 
1825  and  1827  he  commanded  the  Salem  bark  Derby,  and 
in  1829  the  ship  Italy,  of  which  he  was  also  part  owner. 
In  1833  he  sailed  as  master  of  the  brig  Governor  Endicott, 
which  he  owned  in  company  with  Pickering  Dodge.  Other 
vessels  under  his  command  at  different  times  were  the 
Union,  the  Eliza,  and  the  ship  St.  Clair.  He  was  also 
part  owner  of  the  brig  Mermaid  which  made  several  voy¬ 
ages  to  New  Zealand.  Captain  Putnam  joined  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  in  January  1821,  and  was  its  presi¬ 
dent  from  1857  to  1864.  He  also  served  as  master  of 
the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1853.  He  was  Surveyor 
of  the  port  of  Salem  from  1849  to  1854,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  5  September  1868,  he  was  a  member  of 
Salem’s  City  Government.  Mrs.  Putnam  died  15  July 
1864. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  208,  209;  Danvers 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  232;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI, 
205;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXVII  (1931),  278;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
40,  74,  93,  121,  192;  Newburyport  Ship  Reg.,  201;  His- 
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iory  E.  I.  M.  8.,  59,  68;  Laws  S.  M.  8.  (1914),  131, 147; 
Salem  Directories,  1837-1859 ;  Putnam  II,  131,  133,  IV, 
137,  165;  Danvers  Hist.  Coll.,  Ill  (1915),  92,  IV,  57; 
Osgood-Batchelder,  207 ;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Oen.  Reg., 
XXII  (1868),  165;  Putnam  Leaflets,  III,  6.] 

101.  Horace  Bishop  Putnam,  1825-1888.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Canvas,  25V^  in.  x  21%  in.  Half 
length  figure  of  elderly  man,  three-quarters  to 
right,  eyes  looking  toward  right,  iron-gray  hair 
and  full  beard.  Two  gold  studs  show  in  shirt, 
low-cut  black  waistcoat,  black  coat.  Dark  back¬ 
ground.  M  3139.  Xeg.  1336. 

Gift  of  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  1929. 

Horace  Bishop  Putnam,  shipmaster,  was  bom  at  Dan¬ 
vers  5  November  1825,  the  son  of  James  Augustus  and 
Sarah  (Marston)  Putnam.  He  was  educated  at  Pem¬ 
broke  Academy.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  shipped  as  a 
sailor  from  Boston  and  followed  the  sea  until  1859.  In 
1855  he  commanded  the  298-ton  Salem  built  bark  Argen¬ 
tine.  He  was  called  one  of  the  most  competent  ship¬ 
masters  who  ever  sailed  from  a  New  England  port,  mak¬ 
ing  successful  voyages  to  California,  the  East  Indies 
and  South  America,  bringing  home  a  variety  of  cargoes 
profitable  to  his  owners  and  consignees.  About  1859  he 
removed  to  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  the 
grocery  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1876,  when 
he  retired.  He  was  much  interested  in  politics  and  served 
twice  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  and  three  times 
as  County  Commissioner.  He  was  twice  elected  aider- 
man  in  the  city  of  Manchester  and  was  its  mayor  for  four 
years.  He  married  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
24  November  1853,  Rachel  Hurd,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Rachel  (Lovejoy)  Hurd.  Mr.  Putnam  died  at  Man¬ 
chester  20  April  1888.  His  wife  survived  him  and  died 
at  Cambridge  in  1907. 

[See  Danvers  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  296,  II,  236; 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Vit.  Rec.  (printed).  III,  247;  8alem 
8hip  Reg.,  12;  Boston  Journal,  21  April  1888;  Putnam, 
The  Putnam  Lineage,  326,  327 ;  Lovejoy,  Lovejoy  Gene¬ 
alogy,  116;  Marston,  Marston  Genealogy,  442;  8emi- 
Centennial  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  12.] 
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102.  Stephen  Reynolds,  1782-1857.  Oil  by  J.  M. 
Stanley,  Honolulu,  1848.  Canvas,  35  in.  x  24% 
in.  Half  length  seated  figure  of  elderly  man, 
almost  full  face,  top  of  head  bald,  white  hair  at 
sides  of  head  and  side  whiskers.  Tumed-down 
white  collar,  black  stock,  dark  coat,  white  low-cut 
vest,  white  trousers.  Left  arm  rests  on  red  cov¬ 
ered  table,  books  in  background.  M  3831.  Neg. 
5164. 

Gift  of  Stephen  Willard  Phillips,  19S2. 

Stephen  Reynolds  was  born  18  Xovember  1782  in  And¬ 
over,  the  son  of  Enos  Reynolds,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  (Simmons)  Reynolds,  but  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  Boxford  in  1793.  He  chose  a  seafaring  life 
when  but  a  boy.  From  1810  to  1813  he  served  as  a 
seaman  in  the  Salem  brig  New  Hazard  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Northwest  Coast,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  China. 
His  journal  of  this  voyage  is  in  the  manuscript  collection 
of  the  Peabody  Museum,  as  are  several  volumes  of  jour¬ 
nals  which  he  kept  in  Hawaii,  where  he  decided  to  settle 
in  1823.  He  was  a  clerk  for  William  French  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  until  1829,  when  he  went  into  business  for  himself. 
The  same  year  he  married  Susan  Jackson.  They  were 
the  parents  of  five  children,  all  born  in  Honolulu.  Cap¬ 
tain  Reynolds  is  recorded  as  commanding  the  Sultan  on 
a  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  Honolulu.  The  first 
store  owned  by  Captain  Reynolds  was  made  of  grass,  but 
he  soon  had  a  low  coral  structure  upon  one  of  Honolulu’s 
principal  streets.  He  lived  in  a  spacious  home  also  built 
of  coral,  which,  although  of  but  one  story,  was  comfort¬ 
able  and  fitted  to  his  needs.  He  prospered  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  was  well  known  among  the  most  successful  of 
merchants.  Kind  and  generous  by  nature,  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  Charity  School  at  Honolulu  and  held  a 
weekly  dancing  class  for  the  pupils  where  he  played  the 
violin  while  he  taught  the  different  steps.  He  became 
permanent  treasurer  of  the  school  and  served  as  its  gen¬ 
eral  adviser,  advancing  large  sums  for  its  upkeep,  much 
of  which  was  never  repaid.  He  held  the  position  of  Har¬ 
bor  Master  for  some  time  and  often  acted  as  pilot  for 
incoming  craft.  He  remained  in  Honolulu  until  1856, 
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when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  his  sister  Rebecca  who  had  been  visiting  him. 
He  died  at  West  Boxford  17  July  1857. 

[See  Andover  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  321;  Boxford 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  83;  Perley,  The  Dwellings  of  Box¬ 
ford,  240;  Runnels,  The  Runnels  and  Reynolds  Families, 
68 ;  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hawaiian  Hist.  Soc. 
(1909),  22;  Papers  of  the  Hawaiian  Hist.  Society 
(1909),  Honolulu  in  1817,  1818;  also  (1899)  Goodale- 
Thrum,  Honolulu  in  1853,  2-14,  18.] 

103.  Addison  Richardson,  1804-1871.  Oval  minia¬ 
ture  in  oil  by  unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  2% 
in.  X  1%  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of  young  man, 
three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  turned  slightly  to 
right.  Thick  dark  hair  brushed  back  from  fore¬ 
head  and  parted  on  left.  High  white  collar, 
black  stock,  four  studs  in  shirt  front,  low-cut 
black  waistcoat,  dark  blue  coat  with  metal  but¬ 
tons.  Mottled  gray  background.  M  4540.  Neg. 
615. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Richardson,  1918. 

Addison  Richardson,  sea  captain,  was  bom  at  Salem 
6  June  1804,  the  son  of  Captain  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Townsend)  Richardson.  He  made  his  first  voyage  to 
sea  when  but  eleven  years  old,  and  rose  rapidly  in  rank, 
finally  becoming  a  most  successful  commander  for  the 
Union  Line  of  packet  ships  sailing  from  New  York  to 
Havre.  He  was  also  master  and  part  owner  of  the  ship 
Charlemagne  and  master  of  the  ships  Francis  A.  Palmer, 
Gallia  and  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans.  The  latter,  a  799-ton 
vessel,  made  several  most  remarkable  passages  while  under 
his  command,  once  accomplishing  the  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Havre  in  fourteen  days.  The  Gallia  also  sailed 
from  the  Lizard  to  the  Grand  Banks  in  six  days,  a  record 
said  to  be  unparalleled  by  any  other  captain.  Captain 
Richardson  married  13  October  1833  Eleanor  Waters, 
bom  1  May  1809,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor 
(Shale)  Waters.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  steamer  Bris¬ 
tol,  while  traveling  from  Fall  River  to  New  York  City 
25  November  1871.  He  left  a  family  in  Brooklyn  where 
he  had  made  his  residence  for  some  time. 
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[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  235,  396,  IV,  253; 
Salem  Register,  30  November  1871;  Robinson  and  Dow, 
Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,  Series  II,  No.  368;  Cut¬ 
ler,  Greyhounds  of  the  Sea,  199,  436;  Vinton,  The  Rich¬ 
ardson  Memorial,  651.] 

104.  Isaac  Richardson,  1796-1834.  Oval  miniature 

by  unknown  artist  “executed  at  Marseilles  in  the 
year  1828.”  Dimensions,  2^2  in.  x  2y8  in.  Head 
and  shoulders  of  middle  aged  man,  three-quarters 
to  right,  eyes  front.  Thick  dark  hair  brushed 
up  from  forehead  and  towards  face  at  sides. 
High  collar  and  white  stock,  frilled  shirt  front 
with  pin,  pale  yellow  waistcoat  open  at  top,  dark 
blue  coat  with  metal  buttons.  Pale  blue  sky 
background.  M  2772.  Neg.  3788. 

CHft  of  Miss  M.  Helen  Tibbetts,  1923. 

105.  Isaac  Richardson,  1796-1834.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  15]^  in.  x  12%,  in.  Standing 
full  length  figure  about  one-sixth  life  size,  head 
slightly  to  right,  eyes  to  left.  Thick  dark  hair, 
white  collar  and  stock,  frilled  shirt,  pale  yellow 
waistcoat,  black  frock  coat,  dark  grey  trousers. 
Holds  spyglass  in  right  hand,  tall  hat  in  left 
hand.  Green  garden  seat  and  trees  to  left,  lake 
and  boat  in  middle  distance.  Landscape  and  sky 
background.  !M  2143. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Richardson,  1916. 

Isaac  Richardson  was  born  in  Salem  23  February  1796, 
the  son  of  Captain  William  and  Elizabeth  (Townsend) 
Richardson.  He  was  a  brother  of  Captain  Addison  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  also  followed  the  sea.  In  1834,  while  first 
officer  of  the  ship  Salem  of  New  Orleans,  he  fell  on  the 
deck,  receiving  injuries  which  shortly  resulted  in  his 
death  at  Havre,  France,  28  July  1834.  He  was  of  a  gentle 
and  kindly  disposition  “which  endeared  him  to  an  exten¬ 
sive  circle  of  acquaintances.” 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  23601 ;  Essex  Co. 
Reg.  of  Deeds,  CCXXII,  307 ;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
II,  236,  VI,  185;  Vinton,  The  Richardson  Memorial, 
691.] 
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106.  William  Richaedson,  1769-1807.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Canvas,  25%  in.  x  18%  in.  Waist 
length  figure,  curling  brown  hair  brushed  over 
forehead,  short  side  whiskers,  almost  full  face, 
eyes  front,  ruddy  complexion.  High  white  collar 
and  white  waistcoat,  white  stock  tied  in  small 
bow  knot,  dark  blue  coat,  right  hand  almost  hid¬ 
den  in  coat  opening.  Medium  gray  background. 
M  2773. 

Gift  of  Miss  M.  Helen  Tihhetts,  192S. 

William  Richardson,  shipmaster,  was  bom  in  Salem 
8  April  1769,  the  son  of  Captain  Addison  Richardson,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  his  first  wife,  Mary  (Green- 
leaf)  Richardson.  He  married  17  March  1788,  Elizabeth 
Townsend,  bom  25  January  1771,  the  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Hannah  (Lambert)  Townsend.  She  died  2  May 
1854  at  Ipswich.  Their  home  was  always  at  Salem, 
where  all  their  numerous  children  were  bom.  Captain 
Richardson  was  an  active  and  enterprising  shipmaster, 
a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1797  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1799. 
Among  the  vessels  under  his  command  were  the  ship 
Eliza  and  the  brigantines  Liberty  and  Exchange.  He  was 
also  part  owner  of  the  latter  vessel  with  Elias  Hasket 
Derby.  The  log  of  the  ship  Eliza,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Richardson  in  1805-1806,  shows  voyages  to  the  East 
Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Caledonia,  Palemburg  and  Canton.  He  died  at 
Salem  8  December  1807  and  an  obituary  of  the  period 
describes  him  as  “one  of  those  rare  characters  whom  the 
breath  of  slander  and  the  shaft  of  malice  could  never 
reach.” 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  237,  IV,  256,  VI, 
186;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  111;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
47,  56,  107;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  54;  Laws  S.  M.  S. 
(1914),  142;  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  332;  Log  of  the  ship 
Eliza,  at  Essex  Institute ;  Timothy  Williams*  Marine 
Notes,  typed  manuscript  at  Essex  Institute,  103;  Waters, 
Notes  on  the  Townsend  Family,  22,  23;  Vinton,  The 
Richardson  Memorial,  591.] 
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107.  John  Robinson,  1846-1925.  Oil  by  Frank  W. 
Benson,  1916.  Canvas,  43%  in.  x  35V^  in. 
Seated  figure  of  elderly  man,  gray  hair,  beard 
and  moustache,  wears  spectacles,  high  collar,  blue 
tie  with  pin,  dark  coat  and  vest,  gray  trousers, 
gold  watch  chain.  Arms  rest  on  arms  of  chair, 
fingers  interlocked.  Warm  dark  background. 
M  2213. 

CH/t  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
and  Mrs.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  1917. 

John  Robinson  was  bom  in  Salem  13  July  1846,  the 
son  of  John  and  Lucy  Pickering  (Stone)  Robinson.  As 
a  boy  he  was  a  keen  collector  of  coins  and  curiosities,  and 
soon  developed  an  interest  in  history  and  natural  science. 
At  fifteen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Essex  Institute: 
at  seventeen  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Civil  War 
relics  and  later  of  the  entire  historical  department. 
After  a  brief  interlude  in  the  commission  house  of  Alden 
Speare  in  Boston,  where  he  learned  the  business  methods 
of  the  day,  he  returned  to  Salem,  and  in  1874  took  charge 
of  the  Herbarium  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  a  task  which 
better  suited  his  natural  inclinations  and  for  which  he 
had  been  prepared  by  special  courses  in  botany  at  Har¬ 
vard  University.  In  1875,  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Museum,  to  which  he  gave  nearly 
all  of  his  time  until  his  death  on  9  April  1925.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Museum  as  Acting 
Director  during  the  long  absences  of  Professor  Edward 
S.  Morse.  With  these  administrative  and  financial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  he  combined  a  keen  interest  in  the  growth 
and  orientation  of  the  collections.  Originally  a  botanist 
and  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Herbarium,  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  history  of  Salem  led  to  the  idea  of  developing 
a  Marine  Department  in  the  Museum  as  a  memorial  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society.  The  preservation  of  the  relics 
of  that  Society  and  the  accumulation  of  other  material  re¬ 
lating  to  the  maritime  history  of  Salem  absorbed  him  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  due  to  his  initiative  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Marine  Room  was  fitted  out  and  opened  in  1905.  In 
1921  Mr.  Robinson  published  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  Marine  collections.  The  development  of  that  depart- 
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ment  has  been  so  extensive  that  an  additional  room,  named 
in  his  honor,  was  opened  in  1930,  and  space  is  already 
at  a  premium  for  carrying  on  the  work  which  he  began 
single  handed  at  a  time  when  popular  interest  in  marine 
matters  hardly  existed.  In  1913  Mr.  Robinson  gave  his 
extensive  collection  of  Far  Eastern  coins  to  the  Essex 
Institute.  His  early  interest  in  horticulture  remained 
keen;  in  1895  he  planned  the  garden  of  the  Salem  Club, 
and  in  1912  that  of  the  Ropes  Memorial.  With  Thomas 
Franklin  Hunt  he  planned  and  compiled  the  Visitor’s 
Guide  to  Salem,  first  published  in  1892,  and  subsequently 
many  times  reprinted.  Mr.  Robinson  was  at  various  times 
a  member  of  the  Salem  common  council,  the  school  board, 
sewer  board  and  board  of  health,  as  well  as  a  trustee  of 
various  local  organizations.  On  21  October  1869  he 
married  Elizabeth  Rollins  Kemble,  born  at  Wenham,  the 
daughter  of  Edmund  and  Mary  (Beckford)  Kemble. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children.  Mrs.  Robinson 
died  3  October  1935  in  Salem. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  242;  Salem  City 
Hall  Rec.,  XIII,  16,  XXXI,  59;  History  E.  I.  M.  S., 
67;  Salem  Evening  News,  10  April  1925;  Morse,  John 
Robinson,  Botanist.^ 

108.  John  Rogers,  1500-1555.  Oil  copy  by  Henry 
Whittingham  Rogers,  1847.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25 
in.  Head  and  shoulders,  head  three-quarters  to 
right,  dark  complexion,  eyes  front.  White  skull 
cap,  brown  square-cut  beard,  starched  white  ruff 
and  ruffled  undersleeves,  dark  coat.  Hand  holds 
open  book  which  rests  on  table.  Brown  back¬ 
ground.  M  4542.  Xeg.  3273. 

Purchase,  19S2. 

J ohn  Rogers,  English  Protestant  martyr,  was  bom 
about  1500,  near  Birmingham,  England,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Cambridge  in  1526.  Educated  as  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  he  went  to  Antwerp  in  1534,  and  while  there, 
under  the  influence  of  William  Tyudale  he  abandoned  the 
Roman  faith  and  later  took  charge  of  a  Protestant  con¬ 
gregation  at  Wittenburg.  His  wife  was  from  Antwerp. 
After  Tyndale’s  death  Rogers  continued  the  translation 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  begun  by  Tyndale,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas  Matthew  in  1537. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1548,  enjoyed  the  Crown  liv¬ 
ings  of  St.  Margaret  Moyses  and  St.  Sepulture  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  was  Divinity  lecturer  at  St.  Paul’s.  Fearless  in 
his  preaching,  he  denounced  “pestilent  Popery  and  idol¬ 
atry”  and  would  not  wear  the  prescribed  vestments.  Feel¬ 
ing  he  was  overstepping  his  bounds  in  this  as  well  as 
many  other  ways,  the  Privy  Council  finally  took  away 
his  emoluments  and  in  1554  Bonner,  bishop  of  London, 
sent  him  to  Newgate  prison,  from  which  in  1555  he  went 
forth  to  trial.  Cardinal  Pole’s  commission  accused  him 
of  denying  the  Christian  character  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  certain  other  basic  doctrines  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  death.  Rogers  was  executed  4  February  1555  at  Smith- 
field.  He  went  to  his  doom  with  courage  and  cheerful¬ 
ness,  although  denied  everything,  even  a  farewell  inter¬ 
view  with  his  wife.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  martyr 
of  Queen  Mary’s  reign. 

[See  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  XXIII  (1911),  456; 
Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1903),  1123; 
Lippincott,  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary  (5th 
edition),  2076.] 

109.  John  Rogers,  1572-1636.  Oil  copy  by  Henry 
Whittingham  Rogers,  1847,  of  original  painted 
1623.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  35  in.  Head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  light  complexion,  face  three-quarters  to 
right,  eyes  front,  long  fair  curling  hair,  full 
beard.  Black  coat,  brown  fur  collar,  dark  back¬ 
ground.  M  4543.  Neg.  3272. 

Purchase,  19S2. 

John  Rogers  was  bom  about  1572  in  England.  His 
father  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Prot¬ 
estant  martyr.  His  early  years  were  passed  at  Weathers- 
field,  England,  and  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  His 
first  vicarage  was  at  Hemingham  in  Norfolk,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four  years  he  became  vicar  of  Dedham.  Here 
he  lived  for  many  years,  but  so  radical  was  his  preaching 
that  his  lectures  were  suppressed  on  the  ground  of  non¬ 
conformity.  Distressed  by  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
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by  fears  for  the  future,  he  often  urged  young  men  to 
make  a  home  in  the  New  World  where  feelings  were 
thought  to  be  more  tolerant.  His  son  Nathaniel  had 
already  embarked  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and 
Mr.  Rogers  was  anxious  lest  the  earnest  youth  and  his 
companions  should  want  for  material  sustenance.  In  an 
interesting  letter  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  he  writes:  “If 
I  have  fitt  meanes  I  will  send  over  a  cow  or  a  bullock 
or  2.”  !Mr.  Rogers  died,  it  is  said  of  a  broken  heart,  in 
1636.  His  funeral  was  held  at  the  Dedham  church  and 
so  large  was  the  attending  concourse  of  people  that  “the 
gallery  was  soe  overloaden  that  it  sunck  and  cract  and 
the  people  were  sore  affrighted,  but  by  a  miracle  it  stood.” 
Mr,  Rogers  was  thrice  married.  The  name  of  his  first 
wife  is  unknown;  his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Gold, 
widow  of  John  Hawes,  and  his  third  was  Dorothy  Stan¬ 
ton,  widow  of  Richard  Wiseman  of  Wighborough,  Essex. 
The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  his  second  wife. 

[See  Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  1123; 
Caldwell,  Memory  of  Dedham,  Eng.;  and  Gleanings  of 
the  Life  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  1-12;  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Gen.  Reg.,  V  (1851),  105,  118,  128-132.] 

110.  John  Whittinoham  Rogers,  1787-1872.  Oil  by 
Georgina  Campbell.  Canvas,  35  in.  x  28%  in. 
Seated  figure  of  elderly  man,  eyes  front,  top 
of  head  bald,  gray  hair  at  sides  of  head,  short 
side  whiskers.  White  collar,  black  stock,  dark 
clothes,  heavy  gold  watch  chain.  Right  arm  rests 
on  book  on  table,  hand  hangs  over  edge.  Red 
upholstered  chair  shows  at  right.  Mottled  back¬ 
ground.  M  350.  Neg.  2565. 

Oift  of  Mrs.  Martha  Pickman  Rogers  Codman,  1896. 

John  Whittingham  Rogers,  merchant,  was  bom  at  Ips¬ 
wich  10  November  1787,  the  second  son  of  Nathaniel 
and  Abigail  (Dodge)  Rogers.  As  a  very  young  man, 
after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Salem,  he  sailed  for 
his  brothers  on  several  of  their  vessels  as  factor  and 
supercargo.  These  voyages  were  to  Bombay  and  various 
Asiatic  ports.  In  1807  and  1808  he  shipped  in  the  Arab 
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and  the  Mentor  to  Sumatra  for  pepper  and  afterwards  in 
the  Orestes  and  Adeline  to  Russia.  Mr.  Rogers  belonged 
to  a  company  of  cavalry  in  Salem  about  1812,  and  joined 
the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1813.  He  removed 
for  a  short  time  to  Boston,  where  he  associated  himself  in 
business  with  his  brother-in-law,  Hon.  Benjamin  Pickman, 
but  when  the  firm  of  H.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers  was  estab¬ 
lished  he  returned  to  Salem  and  was  identified  with  them 
in  a  commercial  partnership.  His  shipping  interests  out¬ 
side  those  of  the  firm  included  part  owmership  in  the 
ship  Tyhee  and  the  brigs  Pioneer,  Betdah,  Otter,  Texal 
and  Thetis.  The  latter  vessel  was  in  the  Madagascar 
trade,  and  the  Nerem,  built  by  his  brother  Nathaniel  Lea¬ 
vitt  Rogers  and  himself  at  Bradford  in  1817,  made  several 
voyages  to  India  and  Oregon.  In  1842  this  vessel  opened 
the  first  trade  from  the  Pacific  to  New  South  Wales. 
About  1843  Mr.  Rogers  again  left  Salem  to  make  his 
home  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  but  after  some 
years  there  he  removed  to  Boston  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  married  11  June  1815,  at  Lancaster, 
Anstiss  Derby  Pickman,  born  at  Salem  11  July  1793, 
the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Anstiss  (Derby)  Pickman. 
She  died  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  29  August  1856.  Mr. 
Rogers  died  9  December  1872  at  the  Tremont  House, 
Boston. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  174,  244;  Salem 
City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  133;  History  E.  I.  M.  8.,  58;  Salem 
Ship  Reg.,  26,  137,  146,  183 ;  Salem  Register,  12  Decem¬ 
ber  1872;  Putnam,  I,  39,  45,  141,  IV,  22,  23,  29,  35, 
76,  86;  N.  E.  Hist.  and.  Gen.  Reg.,  XIII  (1859),  67; 
Dow,  Diary  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickma,n,  38,  39; 
Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

111.  Nathaniel  Leverett  Rogers,  1785-1858.  Oval 
cabinet  oil,  bordered  by  narrow  yellow  band. 
Canvas,  lOVz  in.  x  8]^  in.  Half  length  portrait 
of  young  man,  quarter  life  size,  full  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  left,  eyes  left.  Brown  curling  hair 
brushed  over  forehead,  high  collar,  white  stock 
tied  in  small  bow  knot,  deep  yellow  waistcoat. 
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dark  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Medium  gray 

background.  M  329.  Neg.  2269. 

Gift  of  A.  D.  and  E.  8.  Rogers,  1885. 

N’athaniel  Leverett  Rogers  was  born  at  Ipswich  6  Au¬ 
gust  1785,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail  (Dodge) 
Rogers.  His  parents  lived  for  a  time  at  Ipswich  but 
removed  to  Salem  previous  to  1792,  where  several  of 
their  children  were  baptized  and  where  their  mother  kept 
a  successful  private  school.  Mr.  Rogers  married  at  Salem 
24  October  1813  Harriet  Wait,  bom  28  June  1790,  the 
daughter  of  Aaron  Wait,  a  prominent  Salem  merchant 
of  the  firm  of  Wait  &  Pierce.  Her  mother  was  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Call)  Wait,  formerly  of  Charlestown.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  educated  at  Ipswich,  Newburyport  and  Salem  and 
also  studied  a  year  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He 
then  entered  the  counting  house  of  George  Crowninshield 
&  Sons,  Salem  merchants,  as  a  clerk.  He  sailed  as  master 
of  the  brig  Independence  in  1809-10  for  Danvers  owners 
and  the  same  year  he  was  in  command  of  the  ship  Java, 
owned  by  John  Derby  and  John  Prince  of  Boston.  Cap¬ 
tain  Rogers  was  selectman  of  Salem,  cashier  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  and  the  first  president  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  in  Salem.  He  became  a  member  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  in  1813,  its  secretary  in  1820,  and  its 
president  in  1830.  About  1818  he  joined  with  his 
brother,  John  Whittingham  Rogers,  in  the  purchase  of 
the  brigs  Nereus  and  Pioneer.  Then,  forming  a  partner¬ 
ship  which  included  another  brother,  Richard  Saltonstall 
Rogers,  the  new  firm  became  known  as  N.  L.  Rogers  & 
Company.  From  1825  to  1840  they  purchased  the  brigs 
Active,  Charles  Boggett,  Harbinger,  Quill,  Roscius  and 
Talent,  the  ships  Augustus,  Blacle  Warrior,  Clay,  Crusoe, 
Lydia,  Perseverance,  Shepardess  and  Tyhee,  and  the 
schooners  Lady  Sarah,  Spy  and  Virginia.  With  these 
vessels  the  firm  engaged  in  the  East  India,  Zanzibar, 
Manila,  Rio  Grande  and  New  Holland  trades  and  wert' 
pioneers  at  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  they  secured  quan¬ 
tities  of  beche-de-mer  and  edible  birds’  nests,  which  they 
marketed  to  good  advantage  in  China.  The  Rogers’  firm 
were  among  the  first  to  import  wool  from  Australia,  which 
they  sent  home  in  the  brig  Tyhee,  and  large  cargoes  of 
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gum  copal  filled  the  hold  of  the  Blacle  Warrior  for  the 
American  trade.  The  story  of  the  brig  Charles  Doggett, 
another  Rogers  vessel,  is  full  of  romantic  interest.  She 
was  plundered  by  the  natives  at  the  Fiji  and  Pelew 
Islands  in  1833  and  also  figured  in  the  return  of  the 
Pitcairn  Islanders  from  Tahiti  by  the  kind  hearted  Cap¬ 
tain  Driver.  The  good  seamanship  and  excellent  com¬ 
mercial  judgment  of  the  Rogers’  carefully  selected  cap¬ 
tains  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  their  voyages, 
and  the  firm  attained  a  prominence  among  Salem’s  mer¬ 
chants  equalled  by  none.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Rogers  lived 
at  376  Essex  Street,  Salem,  where  he  died  31  July  1858. 
Mrs.  Rogers  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-three  years 
and  died  in  Salem  18  September  1882. 

[See  Salem  Vii.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  244,  381,  III, 
266;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  149;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
4,  15,  22,  31,  33,  37,  78,  91,  95,  103,  111,  132,  144,  146, 
152,  160,  175,  182,  190,  194;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  58, 
68,  69,  71;  Salem  Register,  21  September  1882;  Salem 
Directorv,  1857;  Putnam,  I,  52,  55,  117,  120,  141,  III, 
113,  IV,‘'7-10,  22 ;  Osgood-Batchelder,  144,  157,  163, 168, 
171;  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  357;  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Oen.  Reg.,  XII  (1859),  65;  Information  at  Peabody 
Museum.] 

112.  Richard  Sadtonstall  Rogers,  1790-1873.  Oil 
by  Robert  Hinkley  of  Washington,  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  1888.  Canvas,  31  in.  x  25  in.  Waist 
len^h  figure  of  elderly  man,  almost  full  face, 
eyes  looking  frontj  gray  hair  thin  on  top  of  head, 
gray  side  whiskers.  White  collar,  black  stock, 
black  suit,  right  hand  in  opening  of  coat.  Dark 
background.  !M349.  Xeg.  2566. 

Oift  of  William  B.,  Richard  D.,  Jacob  C.  and 
Arthur  S.  Rogers,  1886. 

Richard  Saltonstall  Rogers  was  born  in  Ipswich  in 
1790,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail  (Dodge)  Rogers. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  notable  firm  of  N.  L.  Rogers 
&  Brothers  and  early  made  several  voyages  as  supercargo 
to  distant  ports  in  their  employ.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he 
represented  Salem  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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the  County  in  the  Senate.  In  municipal  affairs  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1836-7 
and  was  its  president  in  1838.  He  joined  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  in  March  1819,  was  a  member 
of  its  Committee  of  Observation  in  1823  and  its  presi¬ 
dent  1836-1839.  Among  the  vessels  in  which  Mr. 
Rogers  was  interested,  apart  from  those  owned  by 
his  firm,  were  the  schooners  Agawam  and  Para,  the  brig 
Falcon,  the  bark  Said  Bin  Svltan,  the  sloop  Stork,  the 
ships  Columbia,  Diomede,  and  the  extreme  clipper  ship 
Witchcraft,  the  latter  built  for  fast  trade  to  the  Pacific. 
He  also  commanded  the  Spy  in  1826  on  a  successful  voy¬ 
age  to  Bombay.  His  interests  on  the  whole  were  closely 
identified  with  those  of  his  brothers  and  with  them  he 
accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  On  14  May  1822 
he  married  Sarah  Gardner  Crowninshield,  baptized  in 
Salem  4  May  1800,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sarah 
(Gardner)  Crowninshield.  She  died  12  July  1835,  and 
he  married  on  17  March  1847,  as  his  second  wife,  Eliza 
L.  Pickman,  baptized  23  April  1815,  the  daughter  of 
Dudley  L.  and  Catherine  (Saunders)  Pickman.  She  died 
18  September  1853  at  Salem.  Mr.  George  G.  Putnam 
described  Mr.  Rogers  as  an  “erect  and  dignified  gentle¬ 
man,  about  six  feet  in  height,  of  florid  complexion,  with 
hair  and  whiskers  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  lived  at  204  Essex  Street,  in  Salem,  nearly 
opposite  Derby  Square.  The  interior  finish  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  home  was  designed  by  Salem’s  famous  architect 
Samuel  Mclntire,  although  the  building  itself  was  prob¬ 
ably  by  Bulfinch.  This  house  was  first  occupied  by  Eze¬ 
kiel  Hersey  Derby  and  after  him  by  Benjamin  W.  Crown¬ 
inshield,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  resided  there 
until  his  death  11  June  1873. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  220,  II,  244,  III, 
266,  VI,  191 ;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  106 ;  Salem 
Ship  Reg.,  5,  35,  41,  58,  141,  163,  176,  202;  History 
E.  I.  M.  S.,  59,  68,  69;  Putnam,  II,  133,  III,  113,  IV, 
33,  40,  87,  91;  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  XIII  (1859), 
67;  Information  at  the  Peabody  Museum.] 
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113.  Andrew  Madison  Ropes,  1830-1913.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  artist,  circa  1865.  Canvas  23^^  in.  x 
18  in.  Seated  figure  under  life  size,  full  face, 
dark  hair  and  beard,  dark  clothes,  right  hand  rests 
on  thigh,  left  hand  and  arm  on  red  covered  table 
at  right.  M  1682. 

Deposited  by  the  Salem  Marine  Society. 

Andrew  Madison  Ropes,  formerly  Andrew  M.  Lopez, 
shipmaster,  was  born  at  9  Hardy  Street,  Salem,  1  De¬ 
cember  1830.  His  father  was  Antonio  Lopez,  of  Spanish 
extraction,  at  the  time  of  his  death  second  mate  of  the 
bark  Cavalier,  and  his  mother  was  Nancy  Parker  of 
Marblehead.  His  name  was  changed  to  Andrew  Madi¬ 
son  Ropes  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  10  March  1884, 
although  he  was  so  called  for  several  years  previously. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  enlisted  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Columbus 
as  an  apprentice  boy  and  in  1842  was  transferred  to  the 
IT.  S.  S.  Ohio.  A  short  time  after  this  his  family  re¬ 
moved  him  from  the  service  and  he  worked  at  various 
trades  and  returned  to  school.  His  inherited  love  for 
the  sea,  however,  was  so  strong  that  he  shipped  in  the 
brig  Cecelia  of  Salem  for  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Mau¬ 
ritius,  St.  Helena  and  Pernambuco.  Soon  after  his  re¬ 
turn  he  again  went  to  sea,  this  time  in  the  ship  Lotus, 
and  later  made  two  voyages  in  the  Emily  Wilder  between 
Salem,  Zanzibar,  Aden  and  various  ports  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa.  Other  voyages  were  in  the  barks  Elizabeth 
Hall,  Magi  and  Thetis,  and  in  the  ship  Polynesia  to 
Honolulu.  By  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
second  mate  and  shipped  as  such  from  Boston  in  the 
famous  clipper  ship  Ringleader  and  afterwards  on  two 
voyages  in  the  bark  Zotoff.  He  served  as  mate  and  then 
commander  of  the  ship  Raduga  and  the  bark  Kadosh  and 
was  also  master  of  the  ship  Coringa.  He  had  doubled 
Cape  Horn  thirty-five  times  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
sixteen  times.  About  1888  he  retired  from  the  sea  to 
spend  his  last  days  in  Salem,  where  in  October  1911  he 
was  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Salem  Marine 
Society.  When  the  Cruiser  Salem  was  in  Salem  Harbor, 
Commander  Key  and  the  other  officers  took  much  interest 
in  Captain  Ropes,  who  delighted  them  with  his  stories 
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of  the  old  days  at  sea.  His  home  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  at  30  Essex  Street  in  Salem.  He  died 
unmarried,  at  Salem  3  January  1913,  and  at  this  time 
was  Salem’s  oldest  shipmaster. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proib.  Rec.,  Docket  115017 ;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  246,  III,  613,  V,  206;  Marblehead 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  379;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec., 
XXIV,  117;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  154;  Salem  Evening 
News,  3  January  1913;  Salem  Directories,  1869-1912; 
Names  Changed  in  Mass.,  (1780-1892),  259;  Informa¬ 
tion  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

114.  Antoine  Roux,  1765-1835.  Wash  drawing.  Di¬ 
mensions,  5%  in.  X  4V2  in.  Head  and  shoulders, 
profile,  facing  right,  thick  hair,  white  collar,  dark 
coat  and  waistcoat.  M  3143. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  A.  Clive  Edwards,  1921. 

Joseph  Ange  Antoine  Roux,  marine  artist,  commonly 
known  as  Antoine  Roux,  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1765, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Roux  and  TJrsule  Demolin,  his  wife. 
As  a  boy  Antoine  Roux  was  apprenticed  to  his  father, 
who  was  a  hydrographer  with  a  shop  on  the  quai,  but 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  sketching  details  of  ships  and 
of  the  port.  Although  largely  self  taught,  his  naturally 
keen  observation  led  him  to  great  eminence  as  a  marine 
painter  in  water  color,  for  his  paintings  of  ships  repro¬ 
duce  every  detail  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  He  was  the 
creator  of  the  ship  portrait  in  France,  and  was  constantly 
employed  by  shipmasters  in  the  port  of  Marseilles  who 
wished  to  carry  home  pictures  of  their  vessels.  The  finest 
water  colors  of  Salem  vessels  owned  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  were  executed  at  Marseilles  by  Antoine  Roux, 
for  he  was  as  often  employed  by  foreign  as  by  French 
captains.  The  Museum  also  owns  a  number  of  his  sketch 
books.  Antoine  Roux’s  three  sons  inherited  much  of  his 
skill  as  a  marine  painter.  He  died  of  cholera  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  1835. 

[See  Bres  and  Johnson,  Ships  and  Shipping  painted  by 
Antoine  Roux,  13-27.] 
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115.  Fean5ois-Geoffeoy  Roux,  1811-1882.  Wash 

drawing.  Dimensions,  5V^  in.  x  4^  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  profile,  facing  left.  Black  tie, 
dark  clothes.  M  3145. 

Oift  of  Mrs.  A.  Clive  Edwards,  1927. 

Frangois-GeoiTroy  Roux,  the  youngest  son  of  Antoine 
Roux,  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1811,  and  the  same 
talent  which  so  distinguished  his  father  was  also  in  his 
blood.  In  common  with  his  brothers  he  began  life  as 
a  hydrographer,  but  delighted  most  of  all  in  ship  por¬ 
traiture  with  a  precision  which  approached  perfection. 
In  1860  he  relinquished  the  business  of  hydrography  to 
his  nephew  and  devoted  himself  completely  to  his  art. 
The  generous  gift  of  many  water  colors  of  naval  vessels 
to  the  Marine  Museum  of  the  Louvre  won  Frangois  Roux 
the  title  of  painter  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Ifavy,  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  other  distinctions.  His  home  was 
alternately  at  Marseilles  and  at  Paris  and  he  died  at  the 
former  city  in  1882  in  the  midst  of  his  own,  his  brothers’ 
and  his  father’s  paintings,  which  he  had  collected  and  for 
which  he  bore  a  deep  affection.  Several  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  may  be  seen  at  the  Peabody  Jiluseum. 

[See  Bres  and  .Tohnson,  Ships  and  Shipping  painted 
by  Antoine  Roux,  27-33.] 

116.  FEeneRio  Roux,  1805-1870.  Wash  drawing,  1863. 
Dimensions,  5^  in.  x  4^/4  in.  Head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  profile  facing  right,  aquiline  nose,  mous¬ 
tache,  high  white  collar,  black  bow  tie  with  flow¬ 
ing  ends.  Smooth  white  shirt  front  and  dark 
coat.  M  3144. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  A.  Clive  Edwards,  1927. 

Frederic  Roux  was  bom  in  1805,  the  son  of  Antoine 
Roux,  of  Marseilles.  Apprenticed  as  a  hydrographer  to 
his  father,  as  were  his  brothers,  he  also  inherited  his 
father’s  extraordinary  talent  for  ship  portraiture.  He 
left  his  birthplace  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  and  going 
to  Paris,  studied  there  with  Horace  Vemet.  He  also 
travelled  through  Russia  and  Norway,  sketching  as  he 
went.  In  1830  he  set  up  a  hydrographer’s  shop  at  Havre, 
but  his  taste  for  travel  often  led  him  far  afield  and  his 
shop  was  largely  left  to  others  while  he  transferred  to 
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his  sketch  book  interesting  vessels  and  views  which  he  saw 
as  he  wandered  through  many  countries.  Some  of  these 
sketches  are  owned  by  the  Peabody  Museum.  He  died  at 
Havre  in  January  1870. 

[See  Bres  and  Johnson,  Ships  and  Shipping  painted  hy 
Antoine  Roux,  27-33.] 

117.  Thomas  Ruee,  1773-1813  or  1814.  Oil  by  for¬ 
eign  artist.  Canvas,  19%  in.  x  16  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  front, 
brown  hair  brushed  over  forehead,  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion.  High  white  collar,  white  stock  and 
waistcoat.  Blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  blue-gray 
background.  M  389. 

Gift  of  Henry  A.  Ruee,  1884. 

Thomas  Ruee,  shipmaster,  was  born  at  Salem  12  July 
1773,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  (Becket)  Ruee. 
His  grandfather  Francis  Ruee  and  wife  Ann  were  among 
the  one  hundred  French  neutrals  sent  to  Salem  with  those 
who  were  expatriated  in  1755  from  Arcadia.  Ann  Ruee 
was  the  last  of  these  living  in  Salem.  Captain  Thomas 
Ruee  married  Mehitable  Archer  18  November  1798.  She 
was  bom  1  December  1773,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Archer,  Jr.  and  Mehitable  (Kimball)  Archer,  and  died 
at  Salem  6  April  1856.  Captain  Ruee  joined  the  East 
India  Marine  Society  in  March  1805.  He  was  a  success¬ 
ful  sea  captain,  possessing  great  judgment  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  cargoes.  He  sailed  several  times  for  William 
Gray  to  Sumatra  in  the  pepper  trade.  In  1806,  the  Two 
Sons,  a  Crowninshield  vessel  of  which  he  was  master,  was 
wrecked  otf  the  coast  of  France  and  the  cargo  of  cotfee, 
worth  $80,000,  as  well  as  the  vessel,  was  destroyed.  Cap¬ 
tain  Ruee,  according  to  reliable  family  records,  lost  his 
own  life  at  sea  in  1813  or  1814. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  IV,  276,  VI,  182; 
Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  130;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  189; 
History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  57 ;  Putnam,  I,  22 ;  Perley,  II,  224; 
Bentley,  Diary,  I,  13,  162,  II,  339,  III,  238,  243,  IV, 
292,  361,  365,  491 ;  Minot,  History  of  Massachusetts,  I 
(1798),  216-227 ;  Manuscripts  in  possession  of  Walter  H. 
Becket  of  Peabody.] 

(To  he  continued) 
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Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  James  Dtmcan 

Phillips.  1937.  526  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $4.00. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  multitudinous  duties  in  fields  other  than 
historical  research,  but  his  latest  book  fully  exemplifies  the 
fact  that  it  is  often  the  most  occupied  people  who  accom¬ 
plish  the  greatest  amount  of  work.  The  author  has  done 
something  that  no  one  has  ever  undertaken  before.  Previous 
historians  have  given  us  annals,  sketches  and  genealogies,  the 
value  of  which  are  not  to  be  minimized,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Phillips  gives  full  acknowledgment.  It  has  remained  for 
this  twentieth  century  writer  to  give  us  a  narrative  history 
of  Salem,  with  much  care  for  accuracy,  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  always 
seemed  a  dull  and  drear  period  of  Salem’s  corporate  life,  but 
in  this  book  we  discover  much  that  is  new  and  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  His  story  of  the  part  which  Salem  had  in  the 
government  of  the  province,  particularly  in  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars;  the  pirates  off  the  coast;  church  relations, 
and  divisions;  codfish  commerce,  and  the  crusade  against 
Louisburg  are  historical  facts  which  show  the  early  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  town  in  all  fields  of  activity.  Chapters  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest  are  those  which  tell  of  the  men  of  affairs  in 
1700;  town  life  in  the  twenties  and  thirties;  and  the  families 
which  figured  prominently  in  the  social  life  of  the  town,  in 
club,  church  and  education  at  the  half-century  mark.  Much 
of  this  information  was  obtained  from  old  diaries  which  have 
been  used  most  ingeniously  to  reflect  the  social  life  of  the 
times.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  a 
map  of  the  town  in  1760,  showing  the  original  boundaries 
and  the  ancient  names  of  localities,  which  was  drawn  by 
William  W.  K.  Freeman,  under  Mr.  Phillips’  direction.  His 
account  of  the  town’s  resistance  to  Great  Britain  through 
the  sixties  and  seventies  is  well  and  accurately  told  with 
many  extracts  from  town  records.  Leslie’s  Retreat  at  the 
North  Bridge  is  portrayed  faithfully  and  with  zest,  and  there 
is  much  valuable  information  in  the  chapters  on  privateering 
during  the  Revolution.  As  many  of  the  important  men  of 
the  town  became  Loyalists,  there  is  an  interesting  chapter 
on  those  who  stood  by  the  King.  In  the  final  chapter, 
*^hy  the  Town  Grew  and  Succeeded,”  Mr.  Phillips  gives  an 
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illuminating  picture  of  New  England  industry,  thrift  and 
efficiency  which  this  generation  might  well  emulate,  and  his 
amusing  flings  at  present-day  methods  of  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  practice  provoke  many  a  chuckle.  One  of  the  finest 
achievements  is  a  map  giving  the  location  of  every  house  in 
Salem  in  1780.  This  is  based  on  the  researches  of  Sidney 
Perley  and  the  accounts  of  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman  and 
B.  F.  Browne,  with  additional  information  assembled  by  Mr. 
Phillips  and  drawn  by  Henry  Noyes  Otis.  The  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  documents  and  pictures  of 
houses.  Highly  recommended  to  every  library  in  the  country. 

When  I  Lived  in  Salem,  1822-1866.  By  Caroline  Howard 
King.  With  a  preface  by  Louisa  L.  Dresel.  1937.  222 
pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Brattleboro,  Vermont:  The 
Stephen  Daye  Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

Seldom  do  persons  in  old  age  write  so  entertainingly  of 
their  youth  as  did  Caroline  King  in  this  most  interesting 
story  of  her  life  in  Chestnut  Street,  Salem.  While  she  never 
intended  that  her  recollections,  which  were  written  for  her 
young  relatives,  should  appear  in  print,  her  grand-niece,  Mrs. 
Dresel,  the  granddaughter  of  Ellis  Gray  Loring  of  Boston, 
who  has  edited  the  notes,  feels  sure  that  she  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  today  to  share  them  with  a  wider  circle  of  friends.  We 
of  Salem  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Dresel  for  a  delightful 
story  of  Salem’s  “golden  age.”  ‘TS^iddy”  King  was  born  in 
Salem  in  1822  and  lived  here  until  about  1866.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Glenn  King,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Essex  bar.  Upon  the  death  of  her  parents  she  lived  with 
a  brother  in  Boston.  After  his  death  she  returned  to  Salem, 
where  she  died  in  1909.  Such  chapters  as  “Kiddy  King 
Remembers,  “Salem  Merchants  on  the  Seven  Seas,”  “Salem 
Kitchens,”  “Our  Brick  House,”  “The  Lord’s  Day,”  ‘TToung 
Education,”  “Salem  Gibraltars,”  and  “Ghost  Stories  of  the 
North  Shore”  will  induce  the  reader  to  dip  into  this  fasci¬ 
nating  volume.  We  predict  that  the  book  will  hold  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention  to  the  end  of  the  last  page.  The  portrait  of 
Miss  King,  used  as  a  frontispiece,  shows  a  face  of  more  than 
ordinary  beauty,  and  there  is  also  a  portrait  of  her  friend, 
Lucy  Saltonstall.  There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  the  book 
and  the  price  is  so  reasonable  that  it  should  certainly  be  a 
best  seller  in  Salem.  Recommended  to  all  historical  libraries. 
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Yankee  Bookseller,  Being  the  Beminiscencee  of  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed.  With  many  illustrations.  1937.  326  pp., 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Houghton  MifiBin  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $3.75. 

Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop!  For  thirty-nine  years,  on  Park 
Street,  Ashburton  Place,  Milk  Street  and  Beacon  Street,  this 
nationally  famous  bookman  has  attracted  lovers  of  old  and 
rare  books.  Starting  in  a  small  basement  on  Park  Street 
with  little  capital,  the  business  has  grown  to  its  present  mag¬ 
nitude  with  more  than  forty  persons  now  on  the  payroll.  Mr. 
Goodspeed  is  a  Yankee  through  and  through.  He  was  born 
seventy  years  ago,  in  Cotuit  on  the  Cape,  in  which  town  his 
forebears  had  lived  since  1639.  This  autobiography  is  filled 
with  legends,  anecdotes  and  odd  characters  of  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  by-path  of  literature.  Mr.  Goodspeed  treats  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  book  collectors  and  dealers,  rare  early  American 
prints,  book-buying  celebrities,  “points”  of  first  editions, 
appraisals  of  famous  collections,  the  romantic  story  of  Poe’s 
»  “Tamerlane,”  autographs,  forgeries,  auction  sales  and  the 

author’s  recreations,  as  well  as  his  life-long  interest  in  Bus¬ 
kin.  Essex  County  is  well  represented  in  his  description  of 
odd  and  curious  books.  Included  are  the  “works”  of  Bev. 
William  Cook  of  Salem,  whose  life  has  been  set  forth  by 
Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins,  in  a  paper  before  the  American 
^Vntiquarian  Society;  also  of  Timothy  Dexter  and  Jonathan 
Plummer  of  Newburyport,  whose  eccentricities  have  been  a 
popular  theme  for  many  years.  As  one  finishes  the  last  page 
of  this  entertaining  volume,  one  cannot  help  marveling  at 
the  erudition  which  can  be  acquired  by  close  contact  with 
good  books.  Of  course,  every  person  interested  in  book  col¬ 
lecting  will  be  eager  to  purchase  this  new  book,  and  it  should 
be  in  every  library  in  the  country. 

Ancestry  of  Sharpless  Moore  and  Bachel  (Boberts) 
Moore.  Comi)iled  by  their  granddaughter,  Blanche 
(Moore)  Haines.  1937.  214  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Three 
Eivers,  Michigan :  Privately  printed  by  the  author. 
Price,  $5.00. 

Dr.  Haines  has  published  a  most  interesting  genealogy  of 
the  various  ramifications  of  this  particular  Moore  family, 
which  will  appeal  strongly  to  their  many  descendants.  The 
book  has  a  generous  collection  of  maps,  charts,  coats  of  arms 
and  portraits.  Allied  families  mentioned  include  many  of 
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Deleware  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Moores  were  Quakers,  as 
were  many  of  their  connections.  Dr.  Haines  has  traced  many 
of  the  lines  to  families  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  western  states.  There 
is  much  source  material  for  genealogists. 

Catholicism  in  New  England  to  1788.  By  Rev.  Arthur 
J.  Riley,  A.  M.,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  1936. 
479  pp.,  octavo,  paper.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

Dr.  Riley  has  presented  an  amazing  amount  of  documentary 
proof  of  the  Puritan  opposition  to  Roman  Catholics,  which 
suggests  the  thought  that  his  subject  should  have  been  "Anti- 
Catholicism  in  New  England.”  According  to  his  own  state¬ 
ments  there  were  so  few  of  that  faith  up  to  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  to  be  negligible.  Those  of  Irish  and 
French  extraction  who  did  come  to  New  England,  from  lack 
of  church  privileges,  often  were  absorbed  by  the  British  Pro¬ 
testant  population  through  intermarriages.  The  author  has 
done  a  thorough  job  in  research  among  old  almanacs,  cate¬ 
chisms,  sermons,  and  other  writings  of  the  early  Puritan 
fathers,  and  he  has  found  evidence  aplenty  of  the  outspoken 
and  vituperous  excoriation  of  Roman  Catholicism.  However, 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  fairness  in  the  presentation. 
He  wisely  does  not  complain,  but  only  states  facts,  as  there 
is  always  much  gunpowder  concealed  in  this  age-old  discus¬ 
sion.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  early  settlers  was  largely 
fear  that  there  might  be  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  other  persecutions  of  Protestants  in  Europe. 
This  book  is  to  be  commended  for  a  thorough  piece  of  re¬ 
search  work. 

Sorrow  Built  a  Bridge.  A  Daughter  of  Hawthorne.  By 
Katherine  Burton.  1937.  288  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Price,  $2.50. 

Rose  Hawthorne,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  had 
an  unusual  career.  Mrs.  Burton  claims  that  her  inherited 
mysticism  and  humanitarianism  led  her  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  biography  is  interesting  reading,  but 
one  feels  that  the  author  must  be  somewhat  of  a  mystic  her¬ 
self  to  have  divined,  as  she  has,  the  discussions  that  took  place 
in  the  Hawthorne  family  at  various  periods  of  their  lives.  The 
splendors  of  the  cathedrals  in  Rome  attracted  the  Hawthorne 
family,  as  they  have  many  Americans,  but  it  was  left  for 
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Alfred  Chappell  in  New  York  to  lead  George  and  Rose 
Lathrop  into  the  Catholic  faith.  After  her  estrangement 
from  Lathrop,  and  his  death  later.  Rose  was  absorbed  in  a 
private  charity  in  the  New  York  slums  among  incurable 
cancer  victims.  Her  work  was  a  noble  sacrifice  and  the  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  her  life  there  is  the  best  part  of  the  book. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Lord  Thompson  of  Kennebunk, 
Maine,  and  the  Ships  He  Built,  1811-1889.  By 
Margaret  Jefferds  Thompson.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Lincoln  Colcord.  1937.  140  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Boston:  Charles  E.  Lauriat  Co.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  volume  is  Publication  No.  1  of  the  Penobscot  Marine 
Museum,  Searsport,  Maine,  whose  director,  Mr.  Colcord 
writes  an  interesting  foreword.  It  is  a  commendable  under¬ 
taking  and  it  is  perhaps  the  forerunner  of  other  marine  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Maine  coast,  which  section  in  the  past  has  been 
quite  neglected.  Miss  Thompson  has  compiled  a  very  accu¬ 
rate  and  worthwhile  volume  from  records  left  by  her  father 
and  data  obtained  from  interested  friends.  The  chapters 
include  a  biographical  sketch  of  Captain  Thompson,  notebook 
of  Captain  Thompson  from  1830  to  1852;  old  shipyards  at 
Kennebunk  Landing;  Kennebunk  Lock;  sketches  of  the  voy¬ 
ages  of  the  vessels;  and  a  list  of  vessels  built  by  Captain 
Thompson.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  vessels  and  por¬ 
traits  of  the  men  engaged  in  building  and  sailing  them. 
Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Revolutionary  New  Hampshire.  An  Account  of  the  So¬ 
cial  and  Political  Forces  Underlying  the  Transition 
from  Royal  Province  to  American  Commonwealth.  By 
Richard  Francis  Upton.  1936.  276  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  Hanover,  N.  H. :  Dartmouth  College  Publica¬ 
tions.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  painstaking  thesis  was  the  honored 
recipient  of  one  of  the  Senior  Fellowships  at  Dartmouth,  and 
the  result  of  his  year  of  study  is  presented  in  a  volume  which 
has  every  earmark  of  authenticity  and  wide  research.  The 
subject  was  rather  new,  in  fact.  Professor  Stevens  in  the 
Foreword,  declares  that,  “Since  the  history  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  during  the  Revolutionary  period  has  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  explored  in  any  comprehensive  fashion,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  author  to  make  a  modest  but  very  definite  con- 
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tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  significant 
periods  of  American  history/’  Politics,  privateering  and  the 
Continental  Navy,  as  well  as  industry  and  the  evolution  of 
State  government  are  ably  treated.  Recommended  to  aU  his¬ 
torical  libraries. 

The  Life  op  William  Bainbbidge,  Esq.  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  By  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  1816.  Edited 
by  James  Barnes.  1931.  218  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  manuscript  from  which  this  book  has  been  printed 
was  written  by  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Commodore  Bainbridge,  commander  of  “Old  Ironsides” 
and  naval  hero  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  manuscript  was 
presented  to  the  Commodore  in  1816,  but  it  was  returned  to 
Dearborn  for  corrections,  and  subsequently  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  a  descendant  of  the  latter  in  New  York  City. 
Colonel  Barnes,  a  descendant  of  Bainbridge,  rescued  it  from 
oblivion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  General  Dearborn, 
the  author  of  the  “Life,”  was  a  resident  of  Salem,  where  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Joseph  Story  and  later 
practiced  here.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  John 
Osgood  of  Andover.  There  is  much  of  interest  in  a  “Life” 
written  by  an  intimate  friend  and  associate.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker  Genealogy.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Wade  Henshaw.  Volume  I.  Containing  every 
item  of  genealogical  value  found  in  all  Records  and 
Minutes  of  the  Thirty-three  oldest  Monthly  Meetings 
which  belong,  or  ever  belonged,  to  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  1936.  XV  -|-  1185  pp., 
quarto,  cloth.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Edwards  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.  Price,  $20.00. 

The  appearance  of  this  first  volume  of  Quaker  Records  is 
an  event  of  major  importance.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
series  which  will  embrace  the  large  and  hitherto  all  but 
inaccessible  Quaker  vital  records  of  the  Colonial  period  in 
this  country.  The  records  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are 
models  of  accuracy  and  beautiful  chirography,  and  to  have 
these  assembled  in  proper  form  for  printing  has  been  the 
mammoth  job  of  Mr.  Henshaw  of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  piece  of  genealogical  work  which  has 
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been  undertaken  by  one  individual,  without  thought  of  finan¬ 
cial  returns,  and  genealogists  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
author.  With  the  records  of  each  Monthly  Meeting  is  printed 
a  brief  history  of  the  organization.  The  index  is  compact  and 
complete.  The  publishers  have  made  an  innovation  in  the 
production  of  technical  books  in  small  edition  which  are  made 
to  pay  for  themselves  through  the  combination  of  the  inex¬ 
pensive  printing  process  of  photo-lithograph,  and  the  result 
is  satisfactory.  Future  volumes  will  contain  records  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  and  New  England.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  genealogical  libraries  and  to  all  communities 
where  there  have  been  Quaker  settlements. 

General  von  Steuben.  By  John  McAuley  Palmer.  1937. 
434  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Ulus.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

Baron  von  Steuben  had  a  dramatic  career,  but  he  played 
an  important  part  in  the  American  Revolution.  General 
von  Steuben’s  life  story  is  a  curious  tale  of  pretense  and 
show,  military  efficiency  and  adaptability.  One  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  prepared  a  spurious  genealogy  giving  the  family  titles 
where  they  did  not  belong;  "Baron”  was  a  pseudo  title,  and 
he  was  actually  not  a  General  but  only  a  Captain  in  the 
army  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
army  and,  penniless  and  unemployed,  was  picked  up  by 
Silas  Deane  and  Franklin  as  a  good  prospect  to  assist  the 
American  forces.  With  all  his  showmanship,  he  proved  to 
be  a  tremendous  help  in  the  discipline  of  the  army.  The 
author  has  spent  many  years  in  Germany  and  this  country 
delving  into  old  records  and  the  result  is  that  many  new 
aspects  of  the  war  have  been  brought  out.  A  book  to  be 
included  in  any  authoritative  collection  on  the  American 
Revolution.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Ministerial  Training  in  Eighteenth-Century  New 
England.  By  Mary  Latimer  Gambrell,  Ph.  D.  1937. 
169  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York :  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

For  a  century  after  arrival  in  New  England,  Congrega- 
tionalists  maintained  the  standards  of  clerical  education 
brought  with  them.  Heresy  hunting  had  proceeded  in  the 
new  world  as  in  the  old,  but  for  the  most  part  Congregation- 
alists  seemed  to  keep  free  of  disrupting  controversy.  Then 
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came  the  “Great  Awakening,”  and  it  is  from  that  period  until 
the  establishment  of  theological  seminaries  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that  this  book  is  concerned.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes  how  liberalism  began  to  creep  in,  citing  particularly 
the  case  of  Edward  Holyoke,  whom  the  Overseers  of  Harvard 
refused  to  accept  as  President,  until  Rev.  John  Barnard  of 
Marblehead  said  of  him,  “1  think  Mr.  Holyoke  as  orthodox 
a  Calvinist  as  any  man ;  though  I  look  upon  him  as  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  and  of  too  catholic  a  temper  to  cram  his 
principles  down  another  man’s  throat.”  Miss  Gambrell  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  divinity  students  at  Harvard  and^ 
Yale,  the  proportion  in  the  various  classes  and  the  courses 
of  study.  Essex  County  figures  quite  conspicuously  through¬ 
out  the  book.  Graduate  students  intending  to  enter  other 
professions  than  the  ministry  returned,  as  did  N.  W.  Apple- 
ton  “to  receive  nourishment  from  the  Fountain  Head”  at 
Harvard,  before  studying  medicine  in  Salem.  Joseph  Wil¬ 
lard  and  Leonard  Wood  took  additional  courses;  Timothy 
Pickering  was  advised  to  read  Tillotson,  whose  famous  attack 
on  Rome  was  well  known,  but  was  warned  against  his  here¬ 
sies.  Courses  to  fit  men  for  the  ministry  were  not  of  ex¬ 
tended  duration;  but  Rev.  Samuel  Spring  of  Newburyport 
is  cited  as  having  had  three  full  years  of  preparation,  an 
unusually  long  period,  and  of  being  more  widely  educated 
than  most  of  his  fellow  clergymen.  The  founding  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  devoted  solely  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  ministry,  was  the  crowning  achievement. 

The  Quebec  Act.  A  Primary  Cause  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  By  Charles  H.  Metzger,  S.  J.  1936.  223  pp., 
octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  The  United  States  Catholic 
Historical  Society. 

The  author  of  this  dissertation  on  the  Act  which  guaran¬ 
teed  the  Catholics  of  Quebec  freedom  to  practice  their  reli¬ 
gion  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  reaction  of  the  thirteen  colonies  to  this  Act  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  Fear  entertained  by  the  colo¬ 
nists  was  expressed  in  an  engraving  with  the  caption,  “Pro¬ 
testants  remember  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and 
the  burning  of  the  Martyrs  at  Smithfield.”  Mr.  Metzger 
asserts  that  the  action  of  the  British  government  in  granting 
freedom  to  Quebec  stirred  the  intolerance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  but  “to  condemn  the  men  and  women 
of  a  century  ago  because  they  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  lib- 
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eral  ideals  and  ideas  of  our  own  day  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  it  would  be  unjust.”  Much  research  in  colonial  literature 
is  shown  in  this  book. 

Noah  Webster.  Pioneer  of  Learning.  By  Ervin  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  1936.  347  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York : 
Columbia  University  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

Another  Webster  biography!  This  “schoolmaster  of  the 
Republic”  made  his  greatest  contribution  to  education  in 
America  through  his  publication  of  textbooks  and  through 
his  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  copyright  laws.  This 
book  shows  Webster’s  indomitable  courage,  his  energy  and 
perseverance  which  enabled  him  to  carry  through  with  patri¬ 
otic  fervor  the  many  undertakings  he  projected.  His  labors 
in  the  field  of  science,  journalism,  law,  history,  economics, 
reform  and  lexicography  are  fully  set  forth.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

The  Jacksons  and  the  Lees.  Two  Generations  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Merchants,  1765-1844.  2  Vols.  By  Kenneth 

Wiggins  Porter.  Edited  by  N.  S.  B.  Gras.  1937.  1625 
pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.: 
Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $10.00  set. 

This  documentary  study  of  two  generations  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  merchants  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  Shattuck,  a  descendant  of  the  Jacksons  and  Lees, 
who  had  in  his  possession  much  of  the  material  used  in  the 
compilation  of  this  unusual  record  of  early  New  England 
trade.  Mr.  Shattuck  assisted  financially  in  the  publication 
and  Professor  Gras  edited  the  manuscript,  as  number  three 
of  the  “Harvard  Studies  in  Business  History.”  These  vol¬ 
umes  picture  the  actual  business  of  carrying  on  trade  be¬ 
tween  New  England  and  the  Orient  in  our  early  national 
period.  The  numerous  mercantile  letters  here  reproduced 
show  how  Salem,  Newburyport  and  Beverly,  as  well  as  Bos¬ 
ton,  were  connected  commercially  and  culturally  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  period  of  transition  from  commerce 
to  manufactures  is  well  covered.  The  chief  actor  in  the  life 
of  trade  was  the  sedentary  merchant.  Says  Professor  Gras: 
“He  stood  out  in  contrast  to  the  older  travelling  merchant 
who  as  a  virtual  nomad  could  not  accumulate  any  great 
amount  of  the  world’s  goods.  The  counting-house  was  the 
sedentary  merchant’s  office,  his  treasury,  and  his  ship,  all  in 
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one.  This  term  counting-house  suggests  the  secret  of  his 
success — counting  or  accounting,  in  effect,  management;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  management  is  a  sedentary  occupation. 
Of  all  the  masterful  figures  in  man’s  history,  he  stands  out 
as  the  manager  par  excellence.  Not  he  but  his  ships  were  on 
every  sea.  His  agents  were  in  many  ports.  His  partners 
were  kept  working  with  him,  though  not  always  under  his 
eye.  The  number  of  his  employees  was  small,  the  number 
of  his  agents  large.”  These  volumes  tell  of  the  activities 
of  not  only  the  Jacksons  of  Newburyport  and  the  Lees  of 
Beverly,  both  later  of  Boston,  but  of  the  Tracys,  Higginsons, 
Cabots,  Bromfields  and  other  Boston  merchants,  connected 
with  them.  The  East  India  and  Calcutta  trade,  the  West 
Indies  and  Kio  de  Janeiro  trades  and  the  trade  with  Spain 
are  especially  featured.  The  illustrations  include  diagrams, 
genealogical  charts,  vessels,  houses,  and  portraits  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  foreign  ports  from  contemporary  pictures.  No 
better  piece  of  work  on  a  similar  subject  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  certainly  none  which  covers  so  wide  a  field  of 
business  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  New 
England.  This  book  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  to  any  degree  in  the  business  history  of  this  country. 
It  will  be  always  a  model  for  the  study  of  early  trade  on  sea 
and  land,  especially  relating  to  Essex  county  and  eastern 
Massachusetts. 

John  Langdon  of  New^  Hampshire.  By  Lawrence  Shaw 
Mayo.  1937.  303  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Concord, 

N.  H. :  The  Rumford  Press. 

The  Langdons  of  Portsmouth  were  an  important  family 
during  the  Revolution,  not  only  in  New  England  but  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country  at  large.  Writes  Mr.  Mayo:  “If  there 
were  in  all  the  American  colonies  in  the  1760’s  a  handsomer 
pair  of  brothers  than  Woodbury  and  John  Langdon  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  persuade  the  people  of  Portsmouth  of 
the  fact.”  Their  father  was  an  every-day  New  England 
farmer,  living  two  miles  out  of  town,  who  did  not  mingle 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Portsmouth,  although  their  family 
ancestrj'^  was  of  the  best.  Woodbury  became  a  merchant,  and 
John,  after  a  sea-faring  life,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  against  Great  Britain,  superintending  the  building  of 
naval  vessels,  and  acting  as  agent  of  prizes.  He  made  a 
good  thing  out  of  privateering  and  emerged  from  the  Revo¬ 
lution  a  rich  man,  like  many  another  shipping  merchant. 
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Mr.  Mayo,  in  this  delightful  biography,  follows  his  subject 
through  his  political  career  in  New  Hampshire  and  for  twelve 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  had  taken  part  in 
framing  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  became  a  Republican 
much  opposed  to  the  Federalist  party,  and  a  friend  of  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Mr.  Mayo  has  added  considerably  to  the  knowledge  of 
New  Hampshire  activities  during  the  Revolution. 

John  Phoenix,  Esq.,  The  Veritable  Squibob.  A  Life  of 
Captain  George  H.  Derby,  U.  S.  A.  By  George  R. 
Stewart.  1937.  242  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 

York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Price,  $2.50. 

Capt.  George  H.  Derby,  alias  John  Phoenix,  alias  Squi¬ 
bob,  perhaps  means  nothing  to  this  generation,  but  to  those 
who  lived  just  before  the  Civil  War,  it  meant  wit  and  humor 
for  the  thousands.  Derby  was  a  great-grandson  of  Elias 
Hasket  Derby.  He  was  born  in  Dedham,  graduated  from 
West  Point  and  became  an  engineer  in  the  topographical 
Department  of  the  Army,  stationed  for  a  long  time  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever.  His  natural 
wit,  which  found  outlet  in  the  early  California  newspapers 
as  well  as  in  the  New  York  Knickerbocker  and  other  eastern 
magazines  and  newspapers,  brought  him  much  fame  but 
little  money.  Charles  H.  Poole,  a  native  of  Danvers,  and 
Derby’s  roommate  at  West  Point,  was  also  associated  with 
him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Poole  was  an  able  car¬ 
toonist  and  they  enjoyed  together  much  fun-making.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Fitch  Poole  of  Danvers,  whose  witticisms 
were  the  talk  of  the  times.  This  volume  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  his  life,  with  many  extracts  from  his  published 
book  Phoenixiatia,  and  his  various  newspaper  contributions 
under  the  nom-de-plume  of  “Squibob.”  Derby  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  most  of  his  humorous  work  having  been 
done  in  the  West.  His  writings  were  praised  by  Thackeray. 
Howells  VTOte,  “Before  John  Phoenix,  there  was  scarcely 
any  American  humorist — not  of  the  distinctly  literary  sort — 
with  whom  one  could  smile  and  keep  one’s  self-respect.” 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  he  “could  pass  a  competitive 
examination  on  Phoenixiana.”  The  book  gives  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Derby’s  writings  and  a  full  index,  with  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  cartoons.  A  volume  worth  owning. 
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